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“The present book . . . must not for a 
moment be regarded as a reprint of his 
already published articles. In the nature of 
the case it covers some of the same material, 
but its distinguishing feature is that it con- 
siders the problem with which it deals as a 
single vast historical complex, which it ap- 
proaches and illumines from every con- 
ceivable angle. In consequence the book is 
anything but a series of loosely connected 
essays. It is an uncommonly impressive 
whole, which plunges the reader into the 
animating current of a sustained dramatic 
narrative and holds his attention from first 
to last with the firm tentacles of a relentless 
logic. 
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“The book has not been written primarily 
for scholars but for the body of intelligent 
readers. Let that be clearly understood. 
But it invites of course the tests of scholar- 
ship and is provided with a full discussion 
of the documents, memoirs, apologies, and 
expositions which have appeared since 1918 
and which must form the basis of any new 
interpretation of war origins. . 
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“The rescue from under a heap of faisehoods 
of an unexampled event in the history of the 
world is by the author’s own confession only 
a small part of his purpose. He wishes to 
contribute to the security of the earth’s 
peoples by showing how in a particular case 
the peace was broken not by a decree of fate 
but by the deliberate act of a few men; and 
beyond that he hopes to promote an inter- 
national society not driven hither and yon 
by chance and passion but directed toward 
a definite goal by the norms of social intel- 
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EDITORIAL 


N THE FIRST of Table Talk articles written 
from this side of the Atlantic and printed in this issue, 


his 


Mr. Shillito, with his customary penetration, speaks 
of the farewell given the Roman Catholic archbishop of 
liverpool when that ecclesiastic sailed for the eucharistic 
Mr. Shillito remarks the 
presence in the throng of num- 
bers of the very poor,—a fact sug- 


congress. 

Who PTeaches to 

The Poor? 
gestive of the social composition 


of the Roman church. 


Had our English correspondent 
heen able to attend the congress itself, his reflections along 
this line might have been extended. It is an open secret 
that the business interests of Chicago were disappointed 
with the congress as a commercial quickener. Merchants 
who had expected to recoup the losses of a backward sum- 
mer season found themselves with few extra customers in 
their aisles. The volume of advertising carried by the news- 
papers was far below advance estimates. All this, as the 
backward look shows, for two simple reasons. In the first 
place, be it said to the credit of the Roman Catholic church, 
most of the pilgrims who came to Chicago came to worship 





rather than to make holiday. And in the second place, the 
overwhelming majority of these pilgrims were people of the 
sort who, having paid the expenses of the trip, had little left 
for promiscuous spending. They were not poverty-stricken, 
in the sense that the people were who stood on the Liver- 
pool docks waving farewell to their archbishop. But they 
were not wealthy, nor even the comfortably prosperous. 
Looking at them as they stood massed by the hundred thou- 
sands, it was hard to keep from wondering whether protes- 
tantism is not in danger of surrendering to Rome the 
preaching of the gospel to the poor. 


A Crusader in Reform and 
Bible Interpretation 

HERE PASSED AWAY at the little city of Holland, 

Michigan, recently, a Christian thinker and moral 
crusader of such rare quality that, though he received only 
modest honors at the hands. of the church at large, his 
character and career deserve the most generous word of 
appreciation which those who knew him can formulate. 
Rev. Jasper Seaton Hughes, a Disciples minister, was an 
extraordinary combination of sensitive, almost silken, spiri- 
tual feelings and a leonine vitality and courage. His public 
life covered the entire stretch of the prohibition movement 
in America, in whose progress he played a man’s part from 
its very beginning., With every other genuine public re- 
form which arose in his life-time he instinctively connected 
himself. To him life was a battle, and his was the soul of 
a warrior. He drew sharp lines between right and wrong, 
and had an exhaustless capacity for really hating sin and 
injustice and greed and all forms of filth, even those which 
were assumed to be respectable. He cherished the hope of 
world peace, and penetrated the disguises under which the 
war system deludes many into thinking they are actually 
forwarding peace when they are only helping to make war 
more respectable. Thirty years ago he was emancipated 
from a literalistic view of the Bible, adopting with a kind 
of moral exultation the free historical point of view. At 
once his mind seized upon the book of Revelation with the 
purpose of discovering its meaning in terms of the histori- 
cal setting in which the book was written. The conclusions 
to which he came were altogether unique in the world of 
biblical scholarship. This book, written, as he believed, at 
the end of the apostolic era by the apostle John himself, 
instead of being a weird prophecy of future ages, was a 
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picturesque and cryptic resume of the actual history of the 
apostolic church from the day of pentecost to the time of 
John’s banishment on Patmos. Mr. Hughes believed it was 
the intention of the Spirit which inspired John that this 
book should complement, and indeed supersede, much of 
the Petrine and Pauline thought-structure of Christianity. 
Of the merits of the theory we offer no estimate, except to 
say that it is a view which we would rather see validated 
than any view of this much battered and desecrated book 
which has ever come to our attention. And of the fine, brave 
mind in which the theory took shape we, like perhaps a 
score of editorial offices in which his handwriting has been 
familiar for many years, would give expression to our ad- 
miration and sense of great indebtedness. 


Personalizing the Peace 
Movement in Britain 
I R. FREDERICK W. NORWOOD, minister of the 
City temple, London, is setting out on a great adven- 
Dr. Norwood is to be in Canada and the United 
States for the next three months. 


ture. 
Then he returns to Eng- 
land. But instead of returning to what is in many respects 
the most conspicuous free church pulpit in the world, Dr. 
Norwood goes back to a crusade. He announces that he 
will spend at least six months in summoning England to 
Now 


and again he will stand in his own pulpit and speak his mes- 


real consecration to the cause of international peace. 
sage from there. But for the most part he will turn himself 
We do not 
know just what the message will be that Dr. Norwood gives, 


loose on the England that lies outside London. 
and we do not greatly care. It is enough that his burning 
conviction should be given this chance to blaze away at the 
conservatisms and hesitations of his fellow-countrymen. For 
the thing that Dr. Norwood is going to attempt is, in es- 
The 


movement in that country has followed much the line which 


sence, to personalize the peace crusade in England. 
it has followed on this side of the Atlantic. It has, per- 
At least, 
But world peace requires more 


haps, gotten a little farther along than cver here. 
we have had no Copec. 
than correct resolutions, or the occasional utterances of sin- 
cere but overworked men. It will take the total consecra- 
tion of the energies of some men of great stature to make 
peace a compelling idea in England or any other country. 
Dr. Norwood is the first in Britain to see this, and to offer 
himself for the task. In a way, he is doing what it seemed 
that Dr. Jowett was about to do when death laid hold on 
him. We wish him God-speed in his venture, and the rein- 


forcement of other ventures of equal power. 


Another Black Man Dines 
At the White House 
URIOUSLY LITTLE ATTENTION has been paid 
4 by the press to the visit of President Borno, of Haiti, 
to Washington. Twenty years ago President Roosevelt had 
as his guest at luncheon Dr. Booker T. Washington. The 
echoes of that event—as a letter printed in our correspond- 
ence columns three weeks ago showed—are still reverberat- 
But President Coolidge 
has aroused no flurry by entertaining the Negro executive 


ing in some parts of the country. 
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of a Negro state. Just why there should have been so 
much fuss over the action of Mr. Roosevelt and so little 
over that of Mr. Coolidge it is hard to say. President 
Borno is a cultured gentleman, educated in the best schools 
of France, and something of a figure in the progress of 
Carribean countries. But Dr. Washington was equally cul- 
tured, and much more important. President Borno has 
been accustomed to having social contacts with conspicuous 
whites. But so had Dr. Washington, who had been enter- 
tained by many European monarchs, including Queen Vic- 
toria. Perhaps there is a clue in the fact that President 
Borno is a Negro who lives outside the United States. Per- 
haps there is a further clue in the fact that he is a puppet 
president in a republic closely supervised by the banking 
interests and the state department of the United States. 
And then, perhaps we are making progress. Perhaps we 
have passed the point where such social amenities can be 
twisted into threats against the safety of our society. Let 
us hope so. 


Farmers and the 
Tariff 

ITH THE DEFEAT of the Haugen and Fess bills 

the prospect for legislation on the agricultural situa- 
tion at this session of congress grows dim. The farmers 
now take it for granted that their discontent will lead to 
nothing tangible in the way of government aid. Perhaps it 
should not. The argument which can be made against the 
principle of government subsidy—which is what, in the 
long run, the bills defeated in the senate amount to—is a 
strong argument. On the ground of economic reasoning 
and the technique of government it is hard to see how such 
a basis for agriculture can be sustained. The interesting 
fact is that very few of the farmers who have backed the 
Haugen bill, or even of the legislators who voted for it, 
defend it as an example of good economics or government. 
Travel through lowa, where agrarian discontent is highest, 
and you hear little in defense of the priciples on which the 
Haugen bill rested. There are. in fact, plenty of farmers 
who are ready to admit those principles, from an objective 
point of view, to be dangerous. But they will insist that 
identically the same principles—although in a slightly dif- 
ferent form—underlie the high tariff protection afforded 
the industrial states. And the essence of the agrarian de- 
mand is the old sauce-for-the-goose cry. Having been 
denied positive aid, it is almost certain that the farmers will 
now turn their attention to the demolition of the tariff walls 
which subsidize most industries. It takes no 
prophet to foresee that, during the next few months, the 
tariff is coming back into politics with a bang. 


American 


Che Country Club Motif 
In Protestantism 


CHURCH at Sharon Hill, Pennsylvania, prides itself 


4 1 on being the only one in its denomination to own and 
operate its own country club. 


The club was opened re- 
cently, the speech of dedication being made by a minister 
formerly the ranking officer of that communion. In the 
absence of detailed knowledge, it would be presumptuous 
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to condemn such an enterprise. It may be that an unusual 
local situation makes it possible for a church to operate a 
country club quite as much to the glory of God as if it was, 
let us say, a community house. The announcement, how- 
ever, furnishes food for reflection. To how large an extent 
is American protestantism succumbing to the country club 
ideal? In his address at the recent conference on “The 
Preacher and the Economic Order,” held at Evanston, IIli- 
nois, Professor Paul H. Douglas, of the University of 
Chicago, suggested that American protestantism is becom- 
ing increasingly stratified along lines of social discrimina- 
tion. To ministers who were wrestling with what they 
thought to be injustices in the modes of payment charac- 
teristic of American clerical service, Professor Douglas 
pointed out that the difference in payment is an inevitable 
result of the difference in congregations. In the Roman 
church there is at least a considerable measure of social 
intermingling in most congregations. In protestantism, the 
tendency is altogether in the other direction. A minister 
too often serves a workingman’s church, or a wealthy man’s 
church, or a farmer’s church, or a student’s church, or a 
church composed of some other clearly differentiated social 
group. 


Bishop McConnell Becomes 
A Legend 


T WAS probably inevitable that Bishop McConnell 

should become a legend. The legendizing process might 
have been expected to wait until after his death, but the 
fact that it is already under way only makes it the more of 
a tribute. An unknown friend has favored us with a copy 
of the Dothan Eagle of June 22. Dothan in this case is in 
Alabama, not in the vicinity of Shechem. The paper gives 
large editorial space to quoting from and approving the 
article by Bishop McConnell which appeared in The Chris- 
tian Century of June 17. But this is introduced by a story 
on the entrance of Bishop McConnell into his present de- 
nomination which is worth reading. “Once upon a time,” 
starts this account, “the southern Methodist conference did 
not like the doctrines a young preacher was preaching, so 
they buried him by placing him in charge of a little church 
in a remote mountain region of Tennessee, after which the 
conference felt complacent and godly and proceeded to for- 
get him.” But after the young preacher had been preach- 
ing to the Tennessee mountaineers for five years, the story 
continues, a stranger wandered into a service, and, after lis- 
tening to a remarkable sermon, advised the youthful rebel 
to take his talents elsewhere. “ ‘Who are you?’ demanded 
the young preacher. ‘I am Bishop Matt Hughes of the 
northern Methodist conference. I can place you in a prom- 
inent church in Columbus, Ohio, if you will come with me.’ 
The young preacher later decided to accept, and today he 
has a national reputation in religious circles.” All of which, 
aside from the unimportant items that Bishop McConnell 
was born in Ohio, educated in that state and in Massachu- 
setts, served churches in Massachusetts and New York, was 
a college president in Indiana, never belonged to a denomi- 
nation other than the one of which he is now a member, and 
was elected to the Methodist episcopacy some years before 
Bishop Matt Hughes, is strictly accurate. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Why They Leave the 
Sunday Schools 

HE TEEN-AGE LEAKAGE from the Sunday 

schools is a continuing problem for the experts. 
Rarely does the Sunday school convention meet without 
giving time to its discussion. Elaborate programs are con- 
stantly being proposed to deal with the matter. These 
range all the way from follow-up systems that would arouse 
the envy of a real estate promoter to the amplification of 
outside activities until the Sunday school class ceases to be 
a class and becomes a complete social club. Yet the leakage 
continues. Both in this country and in England many of 
the churches have experienced during the past year a 
disturbing decrease in Sunday school attendance. It is 
doubtful whether this situation can be remedied by an in- 
crease in the mechanics of class organization or by mak- 
ing the class merely a way of entrance into other social 
activities. Dr. J. D. Jones, of Bournemouth, England, has 
come closer to putting his finger on the real trouble. In an 
article in the Congregationalist in which he reviews his ex- 
periences as chairman of the union of his denomination in 
England, Dr. Jones says that the leakage is due, at least in 
part, to the lack o1 decisive teaching. This is a judgment 
which cannot be gainsaid. After all, a class is a class and 
a school is a school. And your average boy or girl has 
enough intelligence to get out, finally, from a class which 
is not making good as a class and a school which is not 
making good as a school. Even with the best teaching, there 
is a natural inclination toward escape from instruction in 
the later years of youth. Add to that the sort of alleged 
teaching which goes on in many schools, and the flight of 
the youngsters is certain. 


What is Disturbing the 
Episcopalians? 


been dealing with communions that have very much 


|: PREVIOUS EDITORIALS of this series we have 


in common with one another. They are all perfervidly 
protestant, all evangelical and all look upen the Bible as the 
sole source of authority in religion. All of them also look 
upon the church as the voluntary association of believers, 
those who have been saved, and the communion service not 
as a miraculous sacrament, but as a memorial service, or a 
love-feast where Christ is present in the hearts of the be- 
lievers. All of these churches though differing in polity or 
ritual or constitution have these things in common. 

The Episcopalian church, while bearing the name “Prot- 
estant,” neverthless even in its “broad-church” manifesta- 
tions has several characteristics which our other protestant 
communions do not possess or claim to possess and which 
sets it quite apart. First of all, it is sacramental. The 
communion service is not simply a memorial service but is a 
sacrament, a unique channel of grace; baptism is not de- 
fined as an act of dedication or of entrance into the church, 
it is another kind of act whereby grace is directly imparted ; 
the church is not a voluntary association of believers, but 
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was divinely and directly established by Christ himself 
through the ordaining of apostles and bishops who ever 
since have made its ministers “priests” by the laying on of 
hands. (Every Episcopalian clergyman is ordained as a 
“priest.”") So it claims an apostolic ministry in a unbroken 
chain of succession and whatever may be now and then 
said to the contrary the church holds this as the sine qua non 
of true priesthood. Again the Episcopal church places 
much more emphasis upon the church as a seat of authority 
in religion and invests it with much more power as a repre- 
sentative of Christ in the world than our other protestant 
communions would attribute to it. 

It can be seen at once that the Episcopal church occupies 
a somewhat distinctive position. It is not so exclusively 
protestant as its fellow churches, neither is it catholic in the 
sense that the Roman communion is. It stands between the 
two—a via media which attracted Newman for many years. 
Indeed many leaders of the Episcopal church have been 
urging as their reason for certain hesitant attitudes toward 
their protestant brethren in the discussion of organic union, 
and even of cooperation with the federal council of churches, 
this fact that they stand between the protestant groups and 
the Roman communion as a mediating influence, or even 
better still as perhaps the nexus that will ultimately unite 
the two groups into one. However this may be, because the 
Episcopal church differs from the other protestant com- 
munions in the ways mentioned above the problems that 
have disturbed her are somewhat different from those which 
have disturbed her brethren. 

Thus the controversy between fundamentalism and mod- 
ernism as witnessed in the Presbyterian and Baptist denom- 
inations takes upon itself quite a different complexion 
mong Episcopalians. There has been controversy between 
conservatives and liberals but we have never met an Episco- 
palian, no matter how conservative or orthodox, who wished 
to be called a fundamentalist. The controversy between 
fundamentalism and modernism has centered to a great 
degree about the inspiration of the scriptures, The thor- 
ough-going fundamentalist insists on the literal or verbal in- 
spiration. The most conservative Episcopalian is inclined 
to accept the theory of inspiration propounded by the higher 
critics. ‘The most outstanding scholar in the Anglo-Catholic 
party of the Anglican communion, Bishop Gore, was one of 
the first scholars to advance the modern view in his famous 
chapter on inspiration in “Lux Mundi.” We imagine that 
practically all Episcopalians would accept these views or 
would at least say that such views did not in any way in- 
validate the scriptures as the channel of revelation. We 
cannot recall any instance of any Episcopalian minister 
being rebuked for the most liberal views on inspiration. 
Another feature of the controversy between fundamentalists 
and modernists has been the controversy over evolution. 
This is fundamentally a biblical question, for it is difficult 
to hold the doctrine of evolution if one believes in verbal 
inspiration. It is simply impossible to make a literal rec- 
onciliation of the scientific views found in the Bible with 
the doctrine of evolution. But the Episcopalian because he 
has freed himself from these literal theories, and because 
he recognizes the authority of the church as expressed 
through its councils and in the creeds that grew out of the 
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councils is not troubled in the least over evolution. Whether 
man was a product of direct creation or of a longer process 
of development does not matter so long as God created him. 

But if the Episcopal church is not disturbed over in- 
spiration or evolution as other denominations are, it has had 
its controversies, and had them just where one would ex- 
pect them—over the creeds. And thus far these disturb- 
ances have centered about one article of the creeds, namely, 
the affirmation of the virgin birth. The first case of heresy 
in the Episcopal church since the Rev. R. Heber Newton fell 
under suspicion was that of the Rev. Algernon S. Crapsey, 
of Rochester, and it was about this question of the virgin 
birth that his trial centered. Mr. Crapsey was so confident 
that he had won his case, although the church outwardly 
triumphed, that he entitled his autobiography “The Last 
Heretic.” There have been several since. There was quiet 
for some time when heresy again broke out in three differ- 
ent spots, New York, Dallas and Boston. The Rev. Percy 
Stickney Grant of the church of the Ascension, of New 
York city, came under the condemnation of the bishop of 
New York. Here again the trouble was not over the Bible 
or evolution but over the creeds, especially the article affirm- 
ing the virgin birth. Dr. Grant was not brought to trial, 
but the incident became of national importance. About this 
time Bishop Lawrence, of Massachusetts, in the course of 
an address to his clergy, dealt very directly with the virgin 
birth and took the ground that whether true or not the 
doctrine of the incarnation did not rest upon it, and in- 
sisted that because of this doubt of its truth in a young 
man’s mind it ought not to debar him from the ministry. 
Of course one could not try so eminent a bishop for heresy, 
but Bishop Lawrence’s utterance filled a great part of the 
church with dismay. The address was published in book 
form (“Fifty Years”) and was widely read and discussed. 

Mr. Heaton of Dallas, Texas, was not so fortunate as 
the bishop. On Palm Sunday of 1923 the Rev. Lee W. 
Heaton, rector of Trinity parish, Fort Worth, Texas, 
preached a sermon to which objections were taken by Bishop 
Moore of the diocese of Dallas. Here again it was the 
question of the virgin birth. After various processes, on 
November 27th of the same year, Mr. Heaton was formally 
presented on the charge of heresy, the heresy being the 
allegation that he had denied the virgin birth of Christ. 
Just as he was about to be tried the presentment was sud- 
denly quashed by the bishop. The grounds given by the 
bishop for this sudden dismissal of the case are very in- 
teresting. After admitting that the charges were well 
founded the bishop said: “But in view of the fact that 
similar interpretations of the doctrine in question are held, 
taught and preached by those in our church belonging to a 
higher order of the ministry than the party charged, I am 
therefore unwilling to consent to the trial of one of the 
presbyters of this diocese upon such a charge, and the dio- 


cese of Dallas rests the matter until opportunity may be 
given those in authority to proceed and point out the course 
of wisdom and justice in such matters.” Did Bishop Moore 
have Bishop Lawrence in mind? Perhaps Dr. Leighton 
Parks, then rector of one of the greatest churches in the 
I:piscopal order, St. Bartholomew’s, of New York, caused 
the greatest consternation when in a dramatic sermon he 
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came out in defense of Mr. Heaton, expressing the same 
views and challenging the church to try him for heresy. 
He afterwards published a very interesting little book on 
the virgin birth. After all this the bishops of the church, 
assembled together, published a letter reaffirming their be- 
lief in the creeds, and this ended, for the time being, this 
particular controversy in the Episcopal church. (The trial 
of Bishop Brown is hardly relevant to all this. He had 
no diocese and was not widely known in the church. He 
had published a book full of strange radical theories. 
Some of the bishops got hold of it and instigated a move- 
ment to depose him. It would seem to have been better 
strategy had he been ignored, since only a few ever saw 
the book until action was brought against him. The church 
at large, in spite of much publicity, seemed not to be inter- 
ested in the trial.) 

The one thing now disturbing the Episcopalians is the 
rapid growth of the Anglo-Catholic party. It has acquired 
great strength in the Anglican communion and is giving 
the church of England much concern. In the diocese of 
Birmingham the Anglo-Catholic party and Bishop Barnes 
have been in open warfare for the past two years. Recently 
great mass meetings have been held in London protesting 
against the movement as a departure from protestantism 
and an attempt to Romanize the Anglican communion. The 
movement has been gaining much headway in America dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years and the Episcopal church is 
just awakening to its significance and strength. It has 
reached that stage where it has two strong journals as its 
organs of propaganda and is initiating congresses on a large 
scale similar to those that have been held all over England. 
* was held in New 
Haven last fall and the second is to be held in Milwaukee 
this coming fall. The movement is assuming large propor- 
tions and is going to be a real cause of perturbation to the 
protestants in the church. It very directly repudiates the 
name “Protestant” and calls itself “Catholic.” It is an 
attempt to restore the pre-reformation church and is hardly 
distinguishable from Roman Catholicism except in its re- 
pudiation of the papal claims. It is restoring the mass as 
the center of worship, with all the vestments, ritual and in- 
cense of the ancient mass. 


The first of these “catholic congresses’ 


It practices confession and re- 

Fortunately one of the lead- 
ers of the party, the associate rector of St. Mary the Virgin 
of New York, and editor of their chief organ, “The Amer- 
ican Church Monthly,” the Rev. Selden Peabody Delany, 
has recently published an article in which he succinctly sums 
up in one paragraph just what the catholic party is striving 
for. Dr. Delany says: 


stores the seven sacraments. 


“It is the contention of Anglo-Catholics that the Anglican 
communion as well as all other non-Roman churches in the 
west (the ancient Orthodox church of the east was of 
course in no way affected by the reformation) should re- 
cover as completely as possible the Catholic heritage of 
which they were mostly robbed by the bandits of the prot- 
estant reformation. What does this include and what does 
it exclude? It includes primarily the mass and all that goes 
with it. ‘It is the mass that matters.’ Anglo-Catholics will 
not be content until the mass, substantially as it was before 
the reformation, is everywhere reinstated as the center of 
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the devotional life of the faithful. Along with this price- 
less privilege we hope for the re-establishment of sacra- 
mental confession, so that in all our parishes penitent sin- 
ners may receive the immense consolation and the joyful 
assurance that come from the consciousness that their sins 
have been forgiven by divine authority. We also hope that 
the worship of the church may be rendered as it was of old 
with all the dignity and beauty and richness of catholic 
ceremonial. The seven sacraments—baptism, confirmation, 
the eucharist, penance, matrimony, holy orders, and unc- 
tion—we hope to see once more taking their rightful place 
in the spiritual life of our people, ministering to them the 
requisite grace for all the vicissitudes and emergencies of 
life from the cradle to the grave.” 

Nothing could be plainer than this and the party is full 
of zeal. That the protestant element in the church is be- 
coming alarmed is evinced by the fact that they too have 
begun conferences, the first recently held in Philadelphia, 
to counteract this movement away from protestantism to 
catholicism. There are some interesting days ahead for 
the Episcopal church. 


This is the fourth article in a series of editorials on 
“What Is Disturbing the Churches.” Others will appear 
in later issues. 


The Apotheosis of 
Law- Breaking 


HE BRAZEN EFFORTS of wet advocates to find 
high-sounding moral terms in which to clothe their 
propaganda would be ludicrous but for the fact that 
there really are some people who take their queer apologetic 
seriously. There are few, perhaps, who do not see through 
the disguise of Mr. George Brennan, wet democratic candi- 
date for United States senator from Illinois, when he fares 
forth on the stump with the slogan, 
boys and girls!” 


“T am out to save our 
Not quite so obvious is the appeal to 
“democracy” in justification of the referendum proposed 
But 
most subtle is the attempt to provide a disguise of ethical 


for nullification of the federal law by separate states. 


patriotism for the whole law-breaking and nullification pro- 
gram of the liquor interests. This attempt comes to com- 
plete fruition in an article in the July Atlantic Monthly, in 
which the nullification program is dressed out in the livery 
of patriotism, of democracy, of liberty and high ethical 
enthusiasm. The prohibition movement is described as a 
moral and political perversion, and the nullification move- 
ment is set forth as the writing of a new chapter in the 
With full as- 
surance the writer expresses his faith that the nullification 
movement will produce leaders worthy of a place in the 
halls of fame with the great heroes of 


history of human liberty and emancipation. 


Anglo-Saxon 
liberty : 

The nullification of the slave law developed men like Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, John 
Brown, Lincoln, and Charles 

Sumner, who were not afraid to do what they conceived to 
be right no matter how many Dred Scott 
handed down by the supreme court. 


Amos Lawrence, Abraham 


decisions were 


The nullification of ship 
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money produced Oliver Cromwell, John Hampden, John 
Pym, Harry Vane, and the regicides. The nullification of 
England’s land tax produced George Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, Patrick Henry, Henry Lawrence, and a host of 
others who feared anarchy less than they hated injustice. 


He contends that democracy is incapable of the restraint 
necessary to revise its own errors (assuming that the eigh- 


teenth amendment was an error) by orderly process, and 
declares that the only alternative is anarchic rebellion: 


If a large number of citizens are convinced that the na- 
tional prohibition act compels them to live lives of hypocrisy, 
cowardice, and servility, they will feel no moral obligation 
to observe the law. On the contrary, they will develop an 
esprit and morale in the breaking of it in the name of pa- 
triotism, as the people of northern Europe dealt with the 
church in the name of religion. 


Reaching the climax of his argument, this apologist of re- 
bellion and nullification lifts his cause to the high level of 
moral plausibility in the following peroration: 

The real safeguard of morals is found, not in the statute 
book, but in the readiness of man to give battle to tyranny, 
ambition, and selfishness in whatever guise these come. 
When man has ceased to be prepared to fight if necessary, 
then the government's greatest incentive to try to do right 
is removed. Obedience is all that a despotism asks. If it 
can always secure that, then there is no limit to its control 
and no masters to whom it must render an account. 

From now on the main discussion of prohibition will, no 
doubt, be carried on in the realm of democratic theory, and 
it behooves every believer in the principle of prohibition to 
restudy the basis of our American attempt to free society 
from the degrading and perilous control of the liquor traffic. 
Clear thinking on fundamentals is the need and duty of the 
hour. It is true that the great champions of human progress 
have commonly been law-breakers. But it is not true that 
law-breakers are commonly guides of progress. Champions 
of liberty throughout history have usually found it neces- 
sary to appeal from the dicta of the majority, or the reizn- 
ing power, of their day. The success of the few who have 
won by their assault upon the majority verdicts of their 
own age blinds our eyes to the fate of the hosts who have 
rebelled out of caprice, out of personal vanity, out of 
ignoble desire, out of ignorance, out of foolhardiness, and 
have suffered oblivion, the fate of those who mistake the 
will of the Great Majority. 

The wets like to clothe their opponent in somber garb, 
and more somber mien, in tall hat, long black coat, and set 
him forth as a kill-joy of the most forbidding type. They 
seek to classify prohibition with the blue laws against which 
progressive society has generally rebelled. This chicane is 
bound in the end to defeat itself. 

Today and tomorrow the most potent of the various tend- 
encies supporting prohibition is economic necessity. To this 
anti-prohibitionists are singularly oblivious. Yet it will in 
the end overwhelm them. We have plunged into a machine 
age, and we shall plunge deeper. We shall certainly go to 
smash if we go drunk or even muddle-headed. It was a 
light matter in the old careless days that the courting swain 
left the evening’s festivities effusively hilarious with drink. 
Today when he takes his seat at the wheel of his high- 
power car in a maudlin state, or even slightly deranged by 
drink, he and the lady-love he would escort home are likely 
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to land in the ditch, or be found folded about a telephone 
pole at the first sharp curve on the road. It cannot be 
known how many of the 22,500 deaths from last year’s 
automobile accidents, and the more numerous injuries, are 
to be attributed to drink, but the account against the boot- 
legger is certainly large. 

Senator Borah scored heavily against the wets in his Bal- 
timore speech in June, when he pictured the horror of dele- 
gates en route to a wet convention who might see the en- 
gine-driver take his dram as he mounted the cab of the 
locomotive which was to speed their train over the rails 
at 60 or 80 miles an hour. We live in a machine age. Those 
whose brains are muddled by drink, temporarily muddled, 
slightly muddled, dare not tamper with the increasingly 
complicated machinery in which our civilization lives and 
moves and has its being. Business, big business, little busi- 
ness, industry in all of its manifold enterprises, has a stake 
here. If culturists and ethicists are unable single-handed 
to win the fight against the wets, economic forces and ten- 
dencies will intervene to make so conclusive an end of the 
wet propaganda that its slight gains of today will seem but 
a lull in the storm which must sweep their cause to its 
doom. 

Still another tendency which the anti-prohibitionists must 
seek in vain to evade is that which in ever-deepening con- 
viction denounces political corruption and eventually must 
overwhelm the corruptionists. The wets propose no meth- 
ods by which unscrupulous preying upon human passions 
for financial gain may be eradicated from the manufacture 
and distribution of liquor. The corruption of our political 
institutions by greed incited the American people to the 
present prohibition measures. Piety alone did not do it. 
Fine sentiments of decorum did not do it. Consciousness 
of economic necessity did not do it, for only since prohibi- 
tion has been tried, have the American people awakened to 
the industrial implications of the program. 

What forced the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead 
act upon the statute books was the revelation of the ut- 
terly unscrupulous greed on the part of those engaged in 
the liquor traffic. The regime of the bootlegger since pro- 
hibition came in, has certainly not convinced the American 
people that this traffic has mended its ways and chastened 
its morals. The reason prohibition must win is that demo- 
cratic society is impossible under measures which sanction 
so ineradicably corrupt and unscrupulous a political and 
social power as this. 

A judge of a high court in New York, after a life-long 
adherence to the law, holding it sacred as the palladium of 
his profession, and rigidly demanding that all yield to its 
mandates, declares to his friends that he esteems it a virtue 
to set the Volstead act at defiance in his personal conduct 
at every opportunity. He remains anonymous. This high 
resolve he divulges to his friends. It is not of record that 
he practices the virtue in the public eye. Sacred as he now 
asserts to be his right to break the law, there are probably 
few even of his admiring friends who will demand that his 
name be inscribed in history along with those of Ethan Al- 
len, Nathan Hale, and Patrick Henry. Most of the glori- 
ous law-breakers of history declined to shadow their fame 
with anonymity. On the whole, open complicity with the 
noble company of bootleggers and rumrunners does not 
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appear to present an irresistible appeal to the good and 
great, acknowledged or potential, in these parlous days. 

Yet this exalted virtue of law-breaking and law abolition, 
as touching Volsteadism, does not lack highly placed cham- 
pions. There are, to name but a few, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of one of the largest of American univer- 
sities: Alfred E. Smith, one of the most efficient executives 
who has ever occupied the governor’s seat in the state of 
New York; Senator Wadsworth, of New York; would-be 
Senator Vare, of Pennsylvania; George Brennan, with sim- 
ilar ambitious in Illinois; great states all; more or less open 
defiers of the law, all of the eminent persons named. 

It would be disingenuous cheaply to disparage them and 
their acknowledged eminence. But the most admiring can 
scarcely imagine the historian of the future according them 
a place among the Washingtons, the Jeffersons, the Frank- 
lins, whose unfeigned law-breaking has attained a sacra- 
mental significance among American patriots. Rather, will 
not the historian of the future more likely record that a dis- 
tinguished university administrator latterly developed a 
persistent political ambition which led him to employ a 
private predilection, and to seize upon an empheral issue, 
popular in circles devoted to reaction, in fostering his am- 
bition; that a governor of surpassing public fidelity and 
efficiency permitted himself to revert to the practice of the 
ward leader, through whose offices he started the ascent to 
his final eminence ; that notorious and highly successful po- 
litical bosses discerned in the temporary reaction against one 
of the boldest social advances in American history an 
opportunity once more to tighten their loosening hold upon 


political fortunes which they had found it possible to ac- 
quire or to retain only by one shifty device after another ;— 
will not something like this be the final writing of today’s 
political biographies ? 

None may know until the event, which is not of today. 
But the discerning, even in the confusion of today, may sur- 
mise, and make cautious predictions. 


The Observer 


An Informed Church 


CONFERENCE of éditors of religious journals was 
A recent held in Washington, D. C. One of the most 

suggestive addresses was made by Dr. W. S. Aber- 
nethy of Calvary Baptist church, Washington, who was a 
guest of the conference. The main contention of his ad- 
dress was that the educative value of a religious paper for 
a congregation was so great that the preacher who did not 
see that all his families read one was ignoring one of the 
chief aids to his ministry. Dr. Abernethy was right. The 
religious paper means a congregation prepared for the 
minister’s full message, the absence of it means a congrega- 
tion ignorant of the great thought movements of the day, 
of the social experiments the church is making and of the 
mission work at home and abroad in which the church is 
engaged. The religious journal prepares a congregation for 
the preacher’s message. He does not have to begin in the 
kindergarten stage of every question on which he talks. He 
can assume an intelligent, not a childlike, interest in his 
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message, whatever its character. Furthermore he has an 
audience that has the world vision, the big background, in- 
stead of the parochial mind. It is ready to respond to big 
themes and is at home in them. Thus the preacher is freed 
to plunge right into his subject and assured of sympathetic 
comprehension. 

This is not the first time that these thoughts have been 
expressed. Sir William Robertson Nicol, when he started 
the British Weekly, took as his slogan, “In every manse 
in Britain,” and it soon got into many of them. But after 
a while this conviction of which Dr. Abernethy was speak- 
ing came over him, that the British Weekly ought to be 
a sort of pastor’s assistant. He took the matter up with the 
preachers, using the arguments mentioned above, as I re- 
call his editorials, and the preachers were sensible enough 
to respond. They saw that a plea for missions falling upon 
minds that every week were reading about the wonders of 
missionary work in all parts of the world brought ten times 
the response. They saw that congregations familiar with 
religious and theological thinking, living in it every week, 
through articles by Nicol, Denney, Orr, Matheson, Dods, 
Alexander Whyte, Forsyth, Jowett and many other 
scholars, were ten times better perpared for their sermons 
than babes in theology—which is what the average con- 
gregation is. They saw that when they wanted to intro- 
duce some e method in church work they would get an 
infinitely more’ intelligent and hearty response from a con- 
gregation conversant with successful methods all over Scot- 
land and England. The result was that scores of pastors 
cooperated with Dr. Nicol and put the British Weekly not 
only into every manse but into many homes. I recall that 
at the time some one remarked that one of the most interest- 
ing outcomes of it all was a vast improvement in the preach- 
ing of Great Britain. How could it be otherwise, for who 
cannot preach with infinitely more zest, inspiration and 
power to a congregation of people all alert, interested, 
highly informed and with broad cultural background? And 
this is the sort of listener a real religious journal makes 
with its weekly visits. 

If I might be pardoned a personal word, I have had, for 
the last fifteen years, the great privilege of preaching prac- 
tically every Sunday in churches of America, of every de- 
nomination and before all kinds of congregations. I have 
said several times and would like to say here with increased 
certainty that I can tell after the first five minutes of my 
sermon whether I am preaching to a congregation conver- 
sant with the great world of religious thought and en- 
deavor or not. Of course some pastors have, by their 
preaching, given their people the world-wide vision, but 
generally I find that where the people show an immediate 
comprehension of the things I am saying they are people 
who keep in touch with the world-wide aspects of the king- 
dom through the journals devoted to these ends. Where 
they do not, with few exceptions, they are parochial in 
their outlook. For example, I often speak on missions, the 
church and international goodwill, and Christian unity. 
I endeavor to show what is happening in the religious life 
of India, China and Japan; what the churches are doing 
in the near east; what the federal council of churches, the 
world alliance for international friendship through the 
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churches, and the outlawry of war group and the various 
youth movements in the church are doing for international 
goodwill; what the Stockholm conference on life and work 
is doing for the cooperation of the world’s different com- 
munions for the kingdom; what the world conference on 
faith and order is doing for Christian unity. If the con- 
gregation is a reading people, thoroughly acquainted with 
these groups through the church papers, I can talk with 
great freedom. I find immediately a sympathetic and in- 
telligent hearing. If they are not a reading congregation 
they do not even know the names of the great religious 
organizations and I have to begin at the very beginning, 
taking nothing for granted any more than one can take 
for granted that a Jewish congregation is familiar with the 
words of the new testament. Many congregations know 
scarcely anything of the wonderful awakening in other 
lands or the ferment going on in the religious life of the 
eastern nations. They have never heard of Gandhi, they 
know hardly any of their own great missionaries. 

We Protestant ministers are all the time complaining of 
the lack of interest in the church, common, perhaps in- 
creasingly common, among our people. Not only do they 
seem not to love the church as did our fathers and mothers, 
but they do not have the same enthusiasm for it, nor give it 
the same high and holy place in their thoughts. Why? 
Largely because they do not know the wonders it is work- 
ing in the life of man and in the transformation of the na- 
tions. They read in the secular press what the great uni- 
versities are doing, what governments are doing, what all 
sorts of societies are doing, what the American legion is 
doing, what trades unions are doing, what a thousand in- 
stitutions are doing, but they are not reading what the 
church is doing, and it is doing more than all these things 
put together. Again and again men have come up after 
an address and said: Why do not the churches get behind 
this thing. Yet in every nation they are behind it with an 
imperial enthusiasm. The one way to create a burning ahd 
consecrated zeal for the church of Christ is to let the people 
know what she is doing in the world. The one thing above 
all others which fills the pages of the best religious journals 
is just this record of the great things the church is doing 
at home and abroad. Pastors, if you want to hold and in- 
crease the interest of the people in the church there is one 
way—sce that your people read every week the Miracles 
she is accomplishing. 


FREDERICK LYNCH. 


God is Here 


“NOD is here! I hear His voice 


J While thrushes make the woods rejoice. 


I touch His robe each time I place 
My hand against a pansy’s face. 


| breathe His breath if I but pass 
Verbenas trailing through the grass. 


God is here! From every tree 
His leafy fingers beckon me. 
MADELEINE AARON. 


? 
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Strawberriesin the Next Yard 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


CERTAIN MAN had a Garden, and he made a 
Strawberry Bed. And he bought the Choicest Plants, 
and he Fertilized the roots well when he set them 

out, and he kept the weeds away. And the Fruit of that 
Bed was Delicious. But the owner never got very much 
Fun out of it. Because his Neighbor also set out a Bed of 
Strawberries, and they also were Rich and Red and Juicy, 
and they looked so good across the Fence that the man who 
planted the First Bed was full of sorrow, and thought his 
own berries to be Mean, and Sour and Small. 

Now the whole world and all the inhabitants thereof are 
more or less builded on that Plan, and they think that Ber- 
ries grow better in the Next Yard. 

But it is not so with me, and it was not so with Keturah. 
For such blessings as God gave unto us, those did we enjoy, 
and we cared not an hoot if other folk thought their Ber- 
ries were sweeter than our own. 

Yea, and we had no lack of any of the necessary good 
things of life. 

And I sorrow when I behold around me men who lean 
covetously across the Fence, and are bitter and hungry and 
unsatisfied, when there are fruits growing on their own 
Vines if they would but attend to their Own Business and 
Pluck them. 

Yea, there be many folk wandering restlessly about look- 
ing for Happiness who have the Ingredients thereof all 
around them, but they trample upon their Own Strawber- 
ries, while their mouths water for those in the yards of 
their neighbors. 

For the world is moderately full of Foolish folk; and it 
is largely because the Fool-killer doth not earn his salary 
that I have so much to do. So I stand on the Line-fences 
of Humanity, and cry aloud unto men and women who are 
looking wistfully into each other’s gardens, and I say, Oh 
ye Fools, depart from your Folly, and Pluck the Strawber- 
ries in your own Gardens, and let your souls delight them- 
selves in the Fruits that be Legitimate, and cease to covet 
your neighbors’ Strawberries, or their Houses or their 
Wives, or anything that is your neighbors’. 

Now the Ancients had a Parable, which was on this wise, 
that certain Wild Asses set out to find the Lush Grass of 
the Elysian Fields, and the gods permitted them to wander 
whether they would. And they grazed all the way to 
Heaven, and were dissatisfied even with the Verdure of 
Eden, and grazed on, till the grass got short and poor, and 
at last gave out altogether, and the asses found out that they 
were in Hades, where there was no Grass and no Water. 
And they had been in heaven but nibbled their way through 
and knew it not, and the gods did not let them turn around 
and go back. 

And I call from the line fence and say, Even as it was 
with those Asses, so shall it be with you. And if ye nibble 
your way scornfully through Heaven to Hades, there is 
very little liklihood that ye ever get back. 

Wherefore, rejoice in the Strawberries that are in thine 
own yard. 





Rome Comes to Chicago 


By Paul Hutchinson 


ERHAPS, after all, Rome never changes. Perhaps 

her boast, semper idem, is justified. You climb into 

your automobile and are whirled for miles over 
paved highways, patrolled by policemen mounted on motor- 
cycles. Or you make the same journey in cars propelled at 
blinding speed by the electric third rail. And at the end of 
your journey you meet Rome—Rome shepherding her flock 
along another paved highway, with cross-surmounted elec- 
tric light-posts every twenty-five feet—-but the old Rome, 
with her banners and her chants and her processions of the 
sacred host, making pilgrimage still beneath the forest shade. 
Look for but ten minutes, and your eyes can see nothing of 
this twentieth century, but rather such a sight as Chaucer 
might have looked on when his pilgrims met the chanting 
faithful emerging from the glades about Canterbury. 

Or you scurry across the traffic-crowded street of a 
booming city in a new world, skirt the debris of an engineer- 
ing adventure in electrification, enter a stadium still glisten- 
ing white in its newness, mark the microphones and the 
amplifiers and the flood-lights and all the other signs of a 
new day. And then, into the midst of this massed moderni- 
ty, there marches the grave circumstance of the princes of 
the church, each, with his attendants, contributing his part 
to a pageantry centuries old. And before you know it every 
trace of what is new has faded from your vision, and you 
are standing with the multitude to shout, “Mundelein! 
Mundelein!” much as the burghers of Constance must have 
shouted for a passing cardinal five long centuries ago. 


POWER TO AWE 


[t is an amazing thing, this power of Rome to come into 
a totally new and alien circumstance and so quickly to 
overwhelm it with her ancient symbolism. Had you not 
seen it done, you would not have believed in its possibility. 
Surely, if anywhere, Chicago is the last place on earth to 
respond to any ritual conducted in an unknown, dead 
tongue. Chicago is a place of steel and mortar rising out of 
the fecund, black prairie soil. And Rome is a thing of 
symbols and mysteries and the evasive incense of an old 
and far-off day. There is nothing subtle about Chicago; 
there is nothing obvious about Rome. If Chicago has ever 
had a spiritual baptism, it has been the baptism of the 
circuit-rider, the revival meeting, the mourner’s bench. Yet 
Rome has shown her power to compel the awe of Chicago. 

\nd who could have escaped that influence ? 

It is growing dusk of a June evening. Tomorrow will 
he midsummer day. The sun has been riding high for hours, 
bringing the first promise of a hot season long delayed. But 
now, with sunset near, a breeze has begun to blow in off the 
lake. It will be uncomfortably cold in the open before mid- 
night. We are standing, as the daylight dies, in the great 
amphitheatre which the city of Chicago has built in memory 
of her sons killed in battle. On either side rise the ter- 
raced concrete stands, with their long rows of Grecian 
columns at the top showing black against the gathering 
night. In the far distance stretch the long, low lines of the 


Field museum, closing off the open end of the concourse. 
Just a little way in front of the museum, raised by a few 
feet from the floor of the stadium, the golden dome and 
pillars of the canopy over the outdoor altar gleam in the 
last light of day. Dimly, in the twilight, we can still read 
those mystic, golden letters, “Ecce Agnus Dei.” 

We twist as best we can to look at the throng of which 
we are a part. Everywhere, on the sides of the stadium, 
clinging between the great columns, perched perilously 
above the peristyles, spread as thickly as men may stand 
across what once had been the greensward, there are men; 
nothing but men. Yesterday, this place had been full of 
children,—sixty thousand of them singing the “Mass of the 
Angels,” while almost twice as many more listened and 
looked on. This morning the great amphitheatre had filled 
But now that night has come, and the 
factories and shops and offices have released their workers, 
there stand here only men. 


again with women. 


They have come marching in 
together in long columns, converging on this place from 
many mobilizing points. 
ered miles in their march. 
ranks that there are still thousands beyond the walls of the 
stadium, unable to find a place within. 


Some of the columns have cov- 
Rumor spreads through the 


THE SPIRIT OF WORSHIP 


A great drone of voices rises from the throng. Suddenly 
the voice of the amplifier speaks: “The blessed sacrament 
is now on the altar. You are now in church. Kindly act 
accordingly.” Instantly, every sound dies away. 
is removed. 


guished. 


Every hat 
Every spark of burning tobacco is extin- 
One hundred and sixty thousand men are stand- 
ing, silent, rigid, and uncovered, in the night. 
on either side of the gold-domed altar searchlights began to 


From pylons 


sputter and to send their dazzling fingers feeling over the 
close-packed throng. From the robing-room in the Field 
museum the procession of dignitaries begins to enter, and 
new flares leap up to mark the passage of the red and 
purple and gold and white garbed leaders of the church. 
Beginning with two thousand priests in secular garb, the 
clergy keep entering at intervals until the service has been 
under way for some time. The last to come, his every step 
punctuated by the booming of photographer’s flashlights, is 
John, Cardinal Bonzano, personal legate of the pope, at- 
tended by Cardinal Czernoch of Hungary, Cardinal Casa- 
nova of Spain, Cardinal Hayes of New York, Cardinal 
O'Donnell of Ireland, and finally, Cardinal Mundelein, of 
Chicago. For each we have our applause; for O'Donnell 
perhaps the most spontaneous of all; but it is for the arch- 
bishop of Chicago that the shouts rise loudest : “Mundelein! 
Mundelein !” 

The service is under the auspices of the society of the 
Holy Name. It begins with the singing of the “Star Span- 
gled Banner”—a thunderous chorus, led by the great open 
air organ and the trumpets which peal out so clearly on the 
night air. Then there come the addresses. Cardinal von 
Faulhaber, of Bavaria, is the first to mount the rostrum. 
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We have a secret sympathy with him, for the papers have 
told us how hard he has tried to escape much of the public 
show during these days. And he is mercifully brief. “Christ 
is the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end of the 
blessed eucharist and this eucharistic congress,” he tells us. 
“All mankind must return to Christ.” He says it in Ger- 
man, which few of us understand, but there is no shifting 
about, no sign of impatience. 

One after another the speakers pass before the micro- 
phone. Most of them are dignitaries from foreign shores, 
speaking in tongues which we cannot understand. One is 
a former senator from Massachusetts, whose chances, ac- 
cording to political rumor, of returning to the upper house 
of congress after the next election are exceedingly good. 
Another, who also speaks in German, is that Monsignor 
Seipel who served as chancellor of Austria during the days 
when famine grimaced in the streets of Vienna. 


A PLEDGE 


There is one thunderous moment when an American 
bishop closes his address by leading in the pledge of the 
society of the Holy Name. Try to imagine, if you can, the 
volume of sound as, phrase after phrase, at the dictation 
of the amplifiers, more than two hundred thousand men— 
those within and those immediately without the stadium— 
repeat together: “I pledge my loyalty to my flag and to my 
country and to the God-given principles of freedom, justice 
and happiness for which it stands. I pledge my support to 
all lawful authority, both civil and religious. I dedicate my 
manhood to the honor of the sacred name of Jesus Christ 
and beg that he will keep me faithful to these pledges until 
death.” 

Evening has deepened into night. It is past ten o'clock. 
High up in the sky rides the moon, almost at the full. In 
long lines and loops that stretch out from each side of the 
altar to the wings of the stadium glow the electric lights. 
The moment of climax is nearly here. Up the long flight 
of steps to the altar marches the celebrant, the cardinal- 
archbishop of Chicago. Ranged below him are the other 
cardinals, the archbishops, the bishops, the abbots, the mon- 
signori. There are moments of complete silence while the 
act of consecration is taking place. On the still air rise the 
tones of the ancient chant: “Tantum ergo sacramentum 
compar sit laudatio.” 


OUT OF THE DARK 


Suddenly, out of the dark, comes the sound of trumpets. 


And as suddenly, with one motion, each man in this vast 
multitude lights the candle which he has been holding, each 
arc and flood-light is focused on that altar, and that whole 
concourse becomes a shimmering field of glory, throwing 
back its effulgence to the bedimmed stars. Then, as the 
tapers are held aloft—to be blown out here and there by 
the gusty wind, and as quickly relighted—in the blaze of 
this breath-taking glory the celebrant turns, his hands hold- 
ing the monstrance in which rests the consecrated host, and 
makes the sign of the cross above the kneeling throng. From 
his papal throne the legate gives his solemn blessing; there 
is a hymn sung in English; the lights splutter out; the altar 
fades into darkness ; the stars come back into the black sky; 
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the worshipers rise to their feet—the service is over. 

Or take another day. 

It is Thursday now, the great day of the feast. The serv- 
ices and ceremonies in the city are completed. The great 
stadium on the lake shore is deserted. We have made our 
way forty miles north of the city, and seven miles back from 
the margin of the great lake to where, about a tiny. lake 
largely the work of man, a new religious center has come 
into being almost in a night. This is the village of Munde- 
lein; the center of our interest is the campus of the new 
theological seminary of St. Mary’s-of-the-Lake. 

Perhaps somewhere this world holds another theological 
seminary set amidst more beautiful surroundings, but if so, 
its existence is unknown to me. Here are fourteen hundred 
acres of rolling, wooded lands, reaching out on every side 
from this bit of shimmering blue water. Most of the coun- 
try on the south, the east and the north side of the lake 
has been left in its natural beauty, save for the hard-sur- 
face road, with its frequent lamp-posts, which follows the 
rise and fall of the land as it winds in and out near the 
margin of the water. At the western head of the lake the 
trees have been stripped away, and there, on a succession of 
vivid green lawns, stand the buildings of the seminary. 


IN THE AMERICAN STYLE 


If any proof were needed of the unusual character of the 
cardinal-archbishop of Chicago, the buildings of this semi- 
nary would supply it. For here Cardinal Mundelein has 
been free to build just as he would. In a crypt close to the 
edge of the lake lie the remains of the young millionaire, 
killed in action in France, whose fortune has been devoted 
to the making of this shrine. Evidently, the gift of estab- 
lishment has been ample enough for any architectural ven- 
ture which the cardinal might desire. And, with all the or- 
ders in architecture to choose from, the cardinal has placed 
here a group of magnificent buildings, all in the purest 
American colonial style! 

All about are plenty of testimonials to the communion of 
which this seminary is a part. In a shaded glen sloping up- 
ward from the lakeshore, the:e is a reproduction of the 
healing grotto at Lourdes, and a series of magnificent bronze 
stations of the cross. Atop a marble column sixty feet high, 
set at the precise axis of all the buildings, there is a statue 
of the virgin of remarkable beauty. On the terraces the 
gardeners have grown set floral pieces—the papal coat of 
arms, insignia of other church dignitaries and orders. But 
the buildings themselves, in their red brick with limestone 
trimmings, are purest American. And the chapel of the 
Immaculate Conception, which forms the center of the 
group, is the purest American of all. For it is a copy of 
the Congregational church at Lyme, Connecticut! Even the 
old box pews are there! Some of the visiting clerics refer 
to it, slyly, as “Mundelein’s meeting house.” 

The morning has dawned clear, with the promise of heat 
to come. At daylight the gates to the seminary grounds 
have been opened. With their opening the pilgrims begin 
to press within. Some have come by the electric trains 
which, two hours before sunrise, began to leave the city ev- 
ery two minutes. Some have come over the steam roads. 
Some have come, as far as the police would let them, by 
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automobile. But all are afoot as they enter the gates. And 
all through the morning they continue to come, spreading 
out under the trees, trampling about before the great re- 
freshment tents which have been set up, stooping to drink 
at the fountains which have been scattered through the 
woods. 

It is, as has been predicted, the greatest religious pilgrim- 
age of modern times. Photographers dash about, snapping 
pictures of the gathering thousands, then rushing the plates 
by airplane to newspaper offices in Chicago. Blazing head- 
lines tell the people in that city that there are a million faith- 
ful at prayer in Mundelein, forty miles away. It is an ex- 
cusable bit of newspaper exaggeration ; a million could look 
no more impressive than this crowd of about half that size. 


ECCE AGNUS DEI 


Before the doors of the chapel a great outdoor altar has 
been erected, its columns of white, its hangings white and 
crimson and gold, with the gold letters, “Ecce Agnus Dei,” 
just above the great gold crucifix and its six flanking golden 
candlesticks. To each side, on the terraces, have been 
erected the thrones for the cardinals, and the seats for the 
lesser clergy and the nuns who are to sing in the choir. 
Shortly after ten o’clock, the last arrangements are com- 
plete, and in the gorgeous vestments of his office the papal 
legate, Cardinal Bonzano, approaches the altar for the final 
solemn pontifical high mass of the congress. 

\s far as the eye can see the slopes are covered with 
worshipers. High on every building, and even in the tops 
of the trees, amplifiers have been placed, so that all the 
throng can follow the celebration of this final sacrament. 
With the authorization of Cardinal Mundelein, an English 
translation of the mass has been distributed, and those who 
wish can follow in this the chanting at the altar. There 
is, for some who are watching and listening, new meaning 
given to the scene when it is known that the words, al- 
though heard in an unknown tongue, are such as these: 


Let not the partaking of Thy Body, O Lord Jesus Christ, 
which I, all unworthy, presume to receive, turn to my judg- 
ment and condemnation; but do Thou, in Thy loving kind- 
ness, make it to avail me to my healing and safekeeping in 
body and soul. Who livest and reignest with God the Father, 
in the unity of the Holy Ghost, world without end. Amen. 

I will take the Bread of Heaven. 

(The celebrant here takes the sacred host into his hand, and 
continues) : 

And I will call upon the name of the Lord. 

(Striking his breast the celebrant three times repeats the 
words) : 

Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldest enter under 
my roof: but only say the word and my soul shall be healed. 

(The celebrant makes the sign of the cross with the host as 
the sanctuary bell is rung, and reverently receives the holy com- 
munion, saying) : 

May the Body and Blood of Our Lord Jesus Christ keep 
my soul unto life everlasting. Amen. 


With the celebration of the mass completed, there comes 
the climax of the congress. It is almost noon by this time, 
and the sun is bearing out all the promise of the early hours. 
But no thought of the heat deters those who have been 
waiting for this hour. Headed by the bands, bearing all 
sorts of banners and floats and other devices, the faithful 
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take up the procession of the eucharist around the lake. 
Rank after rank, groups of varying nationalities, or mem- 
bers of varying churchly societies, they move off through 
the sunshine to enter the road where it disappears among 
the trees. Here and there, through a break in the woods, 
brief glimpses of the marchers can be caught. Presently 
they emerge on the long, white bridge which spans the 
eastern end of the lake. The banners still wave bravely 
beneath the sun; there is the glint of light thrown back 
from the instruments of the bands; but the only sound 
which comes back across the waters is that of the thumping 
drums. 

The procession seems to be without end. It is after two 
before the clergy fall in line for their share in the march. 
When they move off, it is to be seen that there are almost 
twice as many of them as have appeared in any of the 
ceremonies held in the city. In the order of their rank they 
march, beginning with the seminary students, then the 
members of the great brotherhoods, then the various orders 
of priests, and lastly, the men of churchly rank, clad in the 
most gorgeous robes which their office permits, and all 
acting as escort to the legate, who walks beneath a canopy 
bearing in his hands the massive silver ostensorium, a gift 
of the pope’s, in which reposes the blessed host. The lay 
portion of the procession has nearly completed the circuit 
of the lake, and its members are beginning to spread out 
over the slopes, before Cardinal Bonzano takes up the 
march. 

As the sacred monstrance passes, the woods become a 
vast sanctuary. Everywhere there are worshipers who have 
had no part in the march, but who now drop to their knees 
as what is, to them, the very body and blood of their Lord, 
is borne by. From the belfry of the chapel the peal of a 
single bell continues. The choir is frequently chanting. 
The eucharistic congress is coming to its climax without 
having had a single untoward incident to mar its progress. 


STORM 


Then, with that swiftness which only the prairies know, 
the scene changes. The sun is suddenly gone. Looking 
aloft, great clouds are seen massing themselves across the 
skies. The wind takes hold of the banners and the robes 
and shakes them like leaves. The first drops come spattering 
down. In a minute the first spatter has changed to a down- 
pour; in two minutes to a deluge. Great hailstones are 
mixed with the flood. 

Among the people massed about the lake there is a rush 
for shelter. Those on the outskirts try to leave the semi- 
nary grounds and to board outgoing electric trains, and 
when the authorities, fearful lest, in the rush, some should 
be thrust against the deadly third rail, close the gates to 
the loading platforms, there is a jam out of which quickly 
come the calls for first aid. Here, for a few minutes, there 
are all the elements for the making of tragedy. But the 
steady ringing of that bell in the chapel belfry continues, 
the procession itself marches on as though unmindful of 
the storm, and the choir takes up the great hymn which 
has been sung throughout this series of celebrations: 

Holy God, we praise Thy name; 
Lord of all, we bow before Thee: 
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All on earth Thy scepter claim, 

All in heaven above adore Thee. 
Infinite Thy vast domain, 
Everlasting is Thy reign. 


steps take up, with new fervour, the chanting of fhe Te 
Deum. Slowly the legate climbs the steps to the altar, still 
bearing in his hands the heavy silver ostensorium which he 
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Calm is restored. The drenched crowd, realizing that 
there is no way of escape, settles down to make the best 
of things. On come the marchers. Louder and louder swells 
the singing. The rain slackens; ceases. By the time the 


has carried all the way around the lake. Everywhere clergy 
and laity, men and women, can be seen sinking to their 
knees in the mud. High toward the altar the legate lifts 
the host, swinging the ostensorium three times to his right, 
three times to his left, three times before him, and uttering 
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legate and his escorts reach the foot of the long approach 
which leads from the lakeshore to the altar, the sun is out 
once more. 


the words of the benediction. The crowd rises to its feet, 
sings the hymn, “Holy God, we praise Thy name,” once 
more, and the eucharistic congress is over. 


The nuns and priests who are massed about the chapel Over, but not to be forgotten. 
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The Prince and the University 


By Von Ogden Vogt 


AST WEEK a convocation of the University of Chi- 
cago was called to confer upon the crown prince of 
Sweden the degree of doctor of laws. The address 

presenting the royal candidate for the degree specified as 
the grounds of his worthiness for the honor his achieve- 
ments as a statesman and as a scholar. The words of the 
president-emeritus who made the presentation together with 
those of the president in conferring the diploma described 
in brief the labors of Prince Gustaf in the field of science, 
especially in archeology. Both addresses were entirely in- 
nocent of any allusion to his qualifications for statesman- 
ship. Apparently the university simply used the designa- 
tion of statesman because the prince seems destined to 
become the head of one of the important states of Europe 
rather than because it was really aware of any considerable 
reason for honoring him as a statesman. 

Now there are in fact comparatively slight grounds for 
honoring this particular candidate as a scientist, but some 
extremely important reasons for recognizing his fitness to 
be the head of a great state. It may be said that a university 
is concerned especially with science. Yet there is a chair 
of political science which might conceivably have some 
knowledge of statesmanship. Also, some of us still feel that 


a proper university is concerned with something that is 
called culture; and in this particular instance of interest in 
the Swedish state, there happens to be a most profound 
connection between statesmanship and culture. This most 
significant connection, as well as the relation of the prince 
to it, escaped the attention of the university altogether. 


ARCHBISHOP OF UPSALA 


The ignoring of the prince’s statesmanship by the uni- 
versity is the more notable because it is a sharp reminder 
of the ignorance of the Chicago newspapers at the time of 
the last visit of a Swedish state official to Chicago. When 
the archbishop of Upsala came there was no editor in town 
who knew who he was, that he was not merely an ecclesias- 
tic with a message from the church but also one of the 
highest officials of a great realm bearing personally and 
directly the greetings of the king. The one overwhelming 
and important fact about Sweden is this, that it is almost 
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the only great modern nation which has developed and 
maintained a unified and brilliant societal culture unmodi- 
fied by any intruding strain from without or any consider- 
able challenge from within. 

No people has ever yet developed a ripe civilization, a 
matured societal culture save under the headship of a 
presiding and informing cult. Every supreme flowering of 
the arts in all the historic cultures has described life as it 
has been apprehended by the religion of the people as led 
by the dominating cultus. Such a brilliant life and its de- 
scription by the arts has never occurred where there have 
been either alien confusions from without or major divi- 
sions of attitude within. Nor can it ever be otherwise. If 
there is division, there is no true culture. The culture has 
not yet arrived or it has passed. If there is real unity of 
life, genuine and pervading accord about the meanings and 
values of life sufficiently articulate to find expression in all 
the varied arts, then that is itself religion. Such religion 
may not be celebrated according to any rites or usages now 
familiar to us, but it will be celebrated in some social and 
brilliant manner. Whatever in life is celebrated in societal 
forms by the leading men of a race in such ways as to win 
the general adherence of the people, is the religion, is the 
cult, and fashions the culture of that race. 

Such a unity of life has been often measurably achieved. 
Where it has been most completely realized, there life has 
been most satisfying. Insofar as it is not achieved, men must 
endure a nondescript existence. Such a life, such a culture, 
is the great goal of statesmen, educators and religionists 
alike. Every obscurantism of popular religion and every 
complacency of science or of government postpones its day. 
Every effort to bridge gulfs, enlarge mutual sympathies and 
weld common feeling brings it nearer. Fortunate is the 
people whose leaders know this. 

This is exactly the good fortune of Sweden today. And 
this is why Gustaf Adolph is a prince worthy to be called 
a statesman. The Swedish nation enjoys the benefits of a 
long and unbroken background of racial and religious unity. 
It is in large part due to the noble and liberal character of 
its official religious leadership on the one hand and to the 
large statesmanship of its civil authorities on the other that 
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today its culture is not dead but alive. It is the finest exam- 
ple in the world today of a matured societal culture headed 
by a progressive and officially presiding cultus. 

Where is there another old nation whose unity of life 
is not challenged by some vital or stubborn minority within 
or bewildered by alien forces from without? In France, 
Italy and Spain, most of the intelligent have long since 
parted company with the bulk of popular religion. No 
thoughtful man can view such a situation without deep 
disquiet, esthetic disquiet if no other. Germany has never 
harmonized its protestant and Catholic states. The oriental 
peoples are in the throes of the disorganization of their 
cultures by the intrusions of the west. It may be argued 
that the great British nation is as free from this nondescript 
condition as any other people. But the cultural unity of 
England has long suffered the breach of nonconformity. 
If its lords temporal and spiritual were as progressive and 
statesmanlike as those of Sweden, its divisions could be 
healed. 

SWEDEN’S WISDOM 

In Sweden, the archbishop of Upsala, the head of the 
Swedish church, is a man who knows that popular religion 
must be brought into accord with modern intellectual and 
ethical life. Moreover, he has labored assiduously for the 
better health of European culture to be achieved through 
greater religious accord. In Sweden, the crown prince has 
worked hand in hand with his archbishop. Scarcely more 
than a year since, he toiled with equal energy in conferences, 
in public assemblies and in personal association with throngs 
of delegates for the success of the great international con- 
ference on religious unity. They both know that popular 
religion is the big abiding form of societal culture ; and they 
both know that they do not want it divided from the other 
elements that make up the national culture. 

Queen Elizabeth knew the same thing. Mussolini knows 
it. Many other kings and queens and statesmen have known 
it and have acted upon it whether sincerely or only wittily. 
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This is what made Gustavus Adolphus a great king and this 
is what will make Gustaf Adolf a great king. 

So much for Sweden. There, prince and bishop work 
together because they know this profound truth about 
political science and about national culture. Who knows it 
here? It is not unfair to assume from the incident at the 
university that some of our scientific educators do not know 
it. A fuller survey of American education would undoubted- 
ly reveal the fact that a great many others do not know it. 
Yet there will be popular religion in America for a very 
long time to come. And there will be no great American 
culture until that popular religion lives and breathes in the 
same air with every other major cultural influence. If there 
should come to be great clefts between these forces, the 
fault will not be wholly that of popular religion. It is fair 
to say that the University of Chicago has taken a place of 
brilliant leadership in the matter of accord between the 
intellectual and popular factors ‘in religion. It remains for 
it and for other universities to elevate that leadership into 
the categories suggested by this incident, the categories of 
political science and of national culture. 

It should be said also that many religious leaders know 
this truth. There are increasing numbers of men in various 
churches who in one form or another are seeking after this 
great articulation of religion with every aspect of life, this 
integration of all the values that are cherished, this com- 
prehending celebration of life which is at once religion and 
culture. The fact that some of them may be barking up the 
wrong tree ought not to blind us to the fact that they are 
after the right animal. For instance, one does not need to 
approve Bishop Manning’s particular idea of a civic church 
to agree with his desire for some kind of great civic church. 
In any case it seems unfortunate to let the occasion of the 
visit of the Swedish prince pass without taking note of this 
most fascinating of all conceptions of national life, whether 
of statesman, educator or churchman, the hope of a de- 
veloping American culture. 


The Book for the Week 


Countee Cullen 


HE APPEARANCE of this volume of verse* by this 
young Negro poet is a literary event of importance. Con- 
fused rumors of the birth of a new American poet of 
wenuine significance—rumors inspired by the appearance of 
me of his verse in the magazines—have been rife for some 
me. But it has taken the publication of his poems in this 
llected form to prove how guthentic has been the promise of 
his song. Countee Cullen is a true poet. There are few now 
ilive whose songs have a more haunting or more stirring quality. 
Cullen's first book has been well named. The poet is an artist 
vithout regard to his racial inheritance, but the influence of that 
heritance is to be found on almost every page. Now and 
igain, in the impetuosity of his youth, Cullen bursts out in song 
which has in it no hint of his race: 


I cannot hold my peace, John Keats; 


There never was a spring like this; 
It is an echo, that repeats 


“Color, by Countee Cullen. Harper, $2.00. 


My last year’s song and next year’s bliss. 


I know, in spite of all men say 

Of Beauty, you have felt her most. 
Yea, even in your grave her way 

Is laid. Poor, troubled, lyric ghost, 
Spring never was so fair and dear 
As Beauty makes her seem this year. 


But much more characteristic is that deep undertone: 


Yet do I marvel at this curious thing: 

To make a poet black, and bid him sing! 
And it is as a voice drawn out of the Negro minority in this country, 
quite as much as the work of a genuine artist, that Cullen's 
poetry deserves serious consideration. 

Cullen is the son of a Methodist preacher in the Harlem sec- 
tion of New York city. His background, culturally, has been 
the public schools of New York, New York university, Har- 
vard. There are Negro critics who try to say that a background 
of this kind produces Negro men and women without a culture 
or a viewpoint essentially different from that of the whites who 
pass through the same mill. There are times when Cullen 
seems to try to persuade himself that this is so: 
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What is Africa to me: 

Copper sun or scarlet sea, 

Jungle star or jungle track, 

Strong bronzed men, or regal black 
Women from whose loins I sprang 
When the birds of Eden sang? 

One three centuries removed 

From the scenes his fathers loved, 
Spicy grove, cinnamon tree, 

What is Africa to me? 


But the poet cannot deceive himelf and remain a poet. He tells 
in vivid phrase of the soul-struggle always under way within 
him, the 


— unremittant beat 

Made by cruel padded feet 
Walking through my body’s street. 
Up and down they go, and back, 
Treading out a jungle track. 


And he admits that 


All day long and all night through, 
One thing only must I do: 

Quench my pride and cool my blood, 
Lest I perish in the flood. 
Lest a hidden ember set 
Timber that I thought was 
Burning like the dryest flax, 
Melting like the merest wax, 
Lest the grave restore its dead. 
Nor yet has my heart or head 

In the least way realized 

They and I are civilized. 


wet 


One finds it impossible to keep from wondering, after read- 
ing certain of the poems in which this youth—every line in the 
book was written before Cullen was 22—calls to his kind to 
take the pleasure of the hour and let the dull future take care 
of itself, what the preacher father and the pious mother of the 
poet must think of him. He which he more 
than hints that they, in youth, have known the same freedom 
which he now would experience: 


has one poem in 


And yet my father’s eyes can boast 
How full his life has been; 

There haunts them yet the languid ghost 
Of some still sacred sin. 


A great phrase, 
into it! 


that last one; there’s many a sermon crammed 
But if the churchly parents of this poet have their 
misgivings, they might well be comforted by lines like “Simon 
the Cyrenian Speaks.”” The man who can write this has spiritual 
depths to him: 


He never spoke a word to me, 
And yet He called my name; 

He never gave a sign to me, 
And yet I knew and came. 


At first I said, “I will not bear 
His cross upon my back; 

He only seeks to place it there 
Because my skin is black.” 


But He was dying for a dream, 
And He was very meak, 

And in His eyes there shone a gleam 
Men journey far to seck. 


It was Himself my pity bought; 
I did for Christ alone 

What all of Rome could not have wrought 
With bruise of lash or stone. 


All this but 
poetry its power. 


Cullen's 
That probably finds its bitterest expression in 


hints at the poignancy which gives 


his “Incident,”"—a poem so widely quoted that it need not be 
but not more search- 
thinks that up in 


reprinted here. It finds a more whimsical 


ing, turn in his epitaph for the lady who 
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At any rate, it is time to stop regarding Paul Lawrence Dunbar 
as in a class by himself. Countee Cullen gives promise of a 
poetic gift every whit as wonderful as was Dunbar’s. And as 
a voice out of the present world of the American Negro, he is 
infinitely more meaningful. | 


Other Significant Books 


7 VOLUME of Professor Harry Elmer Barnes’ writing 
continues to be amazing, and all the more so when con. 
sidered in connection with the high quality of it. At the agell 
of thirty-six he has produced a dozen volumes in history, soci- 
ology, and criminology, has collaborated in seven or eight 
others, and announces half a dozen more in preparation. Yet 
he is not a syndicate, like Alexander Dumas, but an individual, 
and he has not yet written a book without a solid basis of 
scholarship, so far as I have observed. In THe REPRESSION oF 
Crime (Doran, $2.50) he not only makes a contribution to the 
understanding of the current so-called crime-wave, but sur- 
veys the whole subject of criminology in its historical as well | 
as its contemporary aspects. He has, of course, no nostrum for 
the wholesale cure of crime. Its prevention involves the factors 
of eugenics, education, economic readjustment and the removal § 
of demoralizing social influences and suggestions. Police and | 
judicial procedure should be directed primarily to the detection 
and punishment of the more serious crimes. It is useless to be 
meticulous in the enforcement of parking ordinances and care- 
less about murder. Unless all apprehended criminals are to be 
permanently segregated, penal methods must be reformed to 
the end that a criminal shall be less criminally minded after 
his punishment than he was before. 

Tue Eruics or Business, by Edgar L. Heermance (Harper, 
$2.00) is an inductive study of ethical standards in industry, 
based upon a collection of codes in many businesses and pro- 
fessions which the author published a year or more ago. Such 
a treatment has a real value, but it is to be considered as a 
study of the ideals of business conduct which have been set up 
by the several callings rather than of the actual conduct of 
particular individuals or firms. It sets forth their collective 
judgment as to how they ought to act—or how they want the 
public to think that they think they ought to act—rather than 
the ways in which they do act. 

Professor Frank W. Blackmar’s History oF Human Society 
(Scribner's, $3.00) is a comprehensive history of civilization. 
It might almost be called a history of the world with the wars 
left out, except insofar as they either expressed or influenced 
the trend of ideas and institutions, and with emphasis on the 
cultural and social factors. Such a masterly survey of the 
world’s progress is a stimulating antidote to these theories— 
such as those set forth from different points of view by Spengler 
and Bertrand Russell—which hold that that progress is an 
illusion. 

In his wise and witty volume, “Some Things That Matter,” Lord 
Riddell gave a light but not frivolous treatment of a wide variety 
of more or less contemporary topics. This series of journalistic 
essays he continues in More TaHincs Tat Matter (Doran, $2.50). 
The papers here presented have the piquant flavor of good conversa- 
tion together with much considered wisdom. 


Joseph Fort Newton needs no introduction to the readers of 
this paper, either as writer or as preacher. His recent volume of 
sermons, THE TRUTH AND THE Lire (Doran, $2.00), contains 
some of his best work. Here, as always in his utterances, is that 
fine flavor of spirituality, that sense of getting beneath the surface 
into the realities of which life is made, and that skill of presenta- 
tion, which together make great preaching. 

What happens when a man undertakes to repay with utter pre- 
cision every favor and every injury that he receives? That is the 
theme of Frank L. Packard's latest novel, Tae Rep Lepcer (Doran, 
$2.00). It is an elaboration of the song of Lamech, a dramatiza- 
tion of the doctrine of an eye for an eye. W. E. G. 
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British Table Talk 


Montreal, June 23. 

NE MORNING amid much excitement we, who sailed 

O on the good ship Doric, sighted Cape Race, and knew 

that we were drawing near to the land in which for many 

lays we were to make our home. Cape Race was beautifully 

lear; we could see the wireless standards, the houses, and even 

the wagons and cattle. But Cape Race was chiefly 

for us the sign that we beloged now to the west- 

For me it meant the beginning of a 

chapter in life, long-hoped and long-deferred. For 

years I have written week by week to The Christian Century. 

I have tried to interpret England, as I see it, to others, whose 

faces and whose homes I have not seen. Now by an unex- 

pected turn of events, and by the gracious planning of a friend, 

I am to see for myself something of America. And instead of 

concerning myself solely with matters British, with the kind 

consent of the editor I am to write notes on the American 
scene as I go from place to place. 


II. 


Long before America was sighted it was possible to learn 
from fellow-travelers something of the land to which many of 
them were returning. America is the “land of many names”; 
each man sees in it what he longs to see. But already it was 
clear to me, that America, like some of its sons, might be sur- 
prising, but could never be dull. There is a certain freshness 
and lack of boredom in its citizens for which the stranger can- 
not be too thankful. This is at least one condition of entrance 
into the kingdom of God. Outside are all the fearful and the 
bored. But already also the dilemma, which must be faced by 
all students of modern life, had defined itself. In what ways 
can the Christian values be operative where there is such mate- 
rial prosperity as the west enjoys? It is no new dilemma, but 
never has it been set on so vast a scale. “This camel got 
through,” was said of Zacchaeus. There is today a very long 
queue of camels to get through. How can it be done? Or in 
other words, is it possible in the new order of material prosper- 
ity to preserve the supremacy of the Christian values? It is the 
dilemma which every prosperous Christian merchant has to face 
in his own life. It is now a dilemma which a mighty civiliza- 
tion has to face. To discover what is being done in this matter 
is one of the quests before one who visits America. It is, of 
course, a matter of immense moment to learn how the fight for 
prohibition is progressing. It is equally of interest to discover 
how far in the conflict between modernism and fundamentalism 
there is any prospect of tolerationism. The splendid projects of 
Christian education cannot be ignored. The mind of the Ameri- 
can churches towards the fight for peace between nations must 
be studied with hope and anxiety. But I confess that most of 
ill I want to learn how far in the midst of dramatic victories 
over the material forces of this earth there has been discovered 
a way in which the Christian attitude to things can still be pre- 
served; for clearly Christ taught that we must hold things of 
small account in comparison with persons. What shall it profit 
a man ? 


ITI. 


On the ship were many Catholics bound for Chicago. The 
archbishop of Liverpool was with us and with him some of his 
clergy and laity. They were, if one might say so, a happy com- 
pany, full of enthusiasm, and no less full of mirth. We had 
many chats in which there was enough of interest for us to 
discuss without entering upon any controversy. They were 
bound for the solemn and magnificent ritual in which they 
would confess their faith, For them it was clearly, however, a 
spiritual concern. Through the rite they were eager to enjoy 
the presence of Almighty God in the tabernacle of the human 
pirit. One thing remains with me above all others; it was not 


the rite to which they were going, but the farewell which they 


received as they left Liverpool. A crowd of the faithful were 
there; they cheered their archbishop, a most kindly and gracious 
prelate; and they sang a hymn of prayer for him; the virgin 
mother, Stella Maris, was invoked that the travelers might 
have a safe journey. The tune was Stella, well-known in all 
churches. It was the very poor, with shawls on their heads, who 
made me think most. If I were the archbishop, I believe I 
should be more grateful for the prayers of these poor folk than 
for any recognition that the rich and mighty might give. I won- 
dered if the leaders of other churches might not be grateful if 
such a crowd of the poor could meet in the rain on the dreary 
quay to pray for them. 
IV. 


The journey down the St. Lawrence brings one long succes- 
sion of pictures of beauty. An hour was all that could be spent 
in Quebec. The old city is lifted direct from old France; it is 
curiously dominated by the great figures out of the past, and in 
it Wolfe and Montcalm live more than the figures of the present. 
But already there are signs even here of the modern world. The 
bridge is one of the triumphs won over nature by the skill of 
man and by his stubbornness. The story of the thrilling mo- 
ment when they finally floated the middle span into its position 
tells of a battle no less heroic than the night-attack of Wolfe 
upon the heights of Abraham. (I still cannot understand how 
more than 4,000 men reached the top of that hill on the night 
when Wolfe and Montcalm fell.) 


V. 


The first shock came with Three Rivers. It looked a fine city 
but its chimneys were too reminiscent of Lancashire. Why 
can’t the forward-looking dwellers in a new world learn to do 
without tall chimneys? Is there no way of dealing with smoke 
other than this crude and obsolete way? Montreal is a city in 
a lovely setting; it has buildings designed with a boldness and 
strength which at once arrest the eye; but along with these there 
are many buildings and warehouses which seem to be taken over 
carelessly from an old order of things, and are unworthy of 
such a city. I had expected to find that it would have profited 
more by the mistakes and follies of Lancashire and the Black 
Country. There must be a firm civic direction if a city is to be 
built up in order and in symmetry. Montreal is a city of churches 
—Catholic and protestant have built in other days with splendid 
devotion. I have had little opportunity to see the life of the 
Christian communities and any words used would be idle. It 
was my privilege to preach for my friend Dr. Richard Roberts 
in the American Presbyterian church, and on Monday to speak 
to a Fellowship of Christian Literature. This represents an at- 
tempt, one of many, to bring about a fellowship of Christian 
men who are engaged in the craft of writing or journalism, along 
with others who have a concern for a right relation between the 
press and the church. . . . The general council of the United 
church of Canada was in session last week. The impression left 
upon those who had taken part in it was one of great satisfaction 
and thankfulness. But it is impossible to be in Montreal with- 
out discovering that the Presbyterian minority, the “Continuing 
Presbyterians,” have much strength in this city, and the contro- 
versy is not likely to die down quickly. It appears to be upon 
the allotment of the colleges that the strongest feelings are 
kindled. The United church leaders are full of hope for the fu- 
ture. They have made an experiment which others in other 
churches will follow with the closest interest. Incidentally it 
should be put on record that the Montreal press, both French 
and English, served the council admirably by its daily reports, 
which were both full and accurate. 


VI. 


From England there is little to be learned at the moment. It 
is a new experience to see the old country in the perspective 
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There appears to be a par- 
The miners 


which another country gives to it. 
alysis creeping over the industrial life of the nation. 
are in a strong position if they are content to hold out and suffer 
themselves. It is possible in a fashion to run a railway service 
without railway men; it is impossible to get coal without the 
miners. But I am still hoping to hear that the fine promise 
which we shared when the general strike was called off may be 
fulfilled. Meanwhile I ought to have made mention of the 
splendid address by Mr. Newland, the chairman of the Congre- 
gational union. He has won the right by a lifetime of service 
to plead for the mission of Congregationalists to the poor and 


CORRES P 


“Instead of Foreign Missions” 


Evtror THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: This morning I have been reading your issue of Febru- 
a word of cordial gratitude to the 
man, I 


ary 18, and I want to send 
“Instead of 
have lived in this part of the world, (Japan) over 40 years—in 
fact, I came here first 50 years ago, 
old. My father and I were both in commerce, but unlike most 


commerci: 


writer of Foreign Missions.” Boy and 


when I was two years 


il men, we fraternised with the missionaries, and my 
best friends have been in their ranks. I look at the mission 
situation from various angles, and the one presented in the above 
irticle rings so delightfully true and appropriate, I wish I could 
shake the inspired hand that wrote it. 

Taihoku, 


Formosa. CLARENCE GRIFFIN. 


In Reply to Mr. Watts 


Epitor Tue CHurisTiIAN CENTURY: 
SIR Your issue of June 17 has just reached me and in it 


{ find a letter from Rev. George O. Watts of Clarksville, Tenn., 


vhich I cannot permit to go without a reply. I happen to be 
what he says he is not—of southern ancestry. My grandfather 
lived in Mississippi and Kentucky and held slaves. I have lived 
1 three southern states. I am frequently in the south every 
ear. But I have also lived in the orient as a missionary and 
| have learned to see some things from a wider angle than I 


ever dreamed of while tied down to the jim-crow thinking and 


bound experience of my former home in Tennessee. 


the tradition 
Although brother Watts doesn’t know it, he is a professional 


r. He thinks that he knows more than Will Alexander, 





for example, in spite of the fact that Alexander is pure southern. 
He represents a very large proportion of the people of the south, 
does Watts, but he cannot speak for all and in what he does 
say he ikes some serious errors. For example, he says that 
the Birmingham segregation attitude would have been the same 
1 thern city. Is he aware that the federal council met 
in Atlanta under Christian conditions two years ago? There 
re er places where the same brave disregard of American 
caste systems is possible, although Birmingham does not happen 
to be e 6 

He sa t the jim-crow laws are fair and just and that 
the « red people welcome them. I would like to take brother 
Watts with me on some of my travels in the south and then 
hear him repeat that absurd statement. I know southern people 


ard the laws as necessary to their comfort, but they are 


1O ‘ 


rank enough to admit that the laws are unfair as applied. For 
inv man who is not blind knows that similar accommodations 
e not supplied both races for the same transportation charges. 


Pliat colored people welcome the discrimination is just a plain 
nvarnished and unintelligent lie. 
He says he loves the colored people. So do I. But my love 


for them leads me to treat them exactly as I treat other people 
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the forgotten members of society. Nothing can damn a church 
sooner than the presumption that it has its mission for the rich 
or the middle-class. It is by such men as Mr. Newland that 
we have been saved so far as we have been saved. He has given 
his gifts, and they are many, to the poor, and great as his work 
has been in the Pentonville road it has been no less great in its 
inspiration to the churches of our order. A church which could 


make no appeal to any class but one stands condemned. It ica 


compelled to read the words, “The poor have the gospel preache 
to them,” with the comment, “Yes, but we have no part in this 


preaching.” EpWARD SHILLITO. 


ONDENCE 


I love, including white Americans, Chinese, Japanese and In- 
dians. When colored people are perfectly frank—and few of 
them would be with a man who holds the views of Mr. Watts— 
they hear those statements about love with a bitter synicism. 
They feel with my Chinese friends that they would prefer to 
have the prejudiced white “lovers” take back a little of their 
love and give colored peoples justice. 

The Birmingham convention was about the most complete 
and perfect demonstration of white Christian inconsistency and 
spiritual blindness that I have known in recent years. If brother 
Watts will go and live in the orient a few years he will see what 
I mean and cease to defend as Christian the caste systents of 
America—northern or southern. 


New York City. Henry SM1tTH LEIPeER. 


Calvinistic Andover 


« 


Epitor THE CurisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have read your article in reference to Andover ‘semi- 
nary. I am glad that you printed the Andover creed. It seems 
to be a creed to be easily adopted by any except those who are 
It was said to Paul: “Too much 
learning hath made thee mad.” It would seem that the shoe 
is on the other foot now, and the man who believes in God is not 
only not guilty of “too much learning,” but he is really ignorant. 
The only fellow who is “learned” today, is the fellow who has 
the audacity to detract from the power and majesty and glory of 
God—the fellow who believes that “man is in himself sublime”; 
the fellow who believes in the doctrines of Arminianism, which 
undertook to choke the church in the early days. Your paper 
seems quite friendly towards it. Under the Reformation, when 
it was sought to give the world a purified church, first one and 
then another heresy crept in, and the church has been rent by 
schism after schism. They attacked the deity of Christ and the 
fact of miracles and the blood atonement and the second birth 
and the Holy Spirit and the inspiration of scriptures and the 
foreknowledge of God and the rights of God. They advanced 
the doctrine of the deified man and the humanized God. The 
Andover creed does not agree with any of these. It is still 
biblical. 

I do not wonder that Jesus, looking forward to these days, 
should have exclaimed, “When the Son of Man cometh, will he 
find faith upon the earth?” indicating the answer by the form 
of the question. The great weakness of the protestant church 
today lies in the humanizing of God; the great strength of the 
Roman Catholic church lies in her deification of God. It is a 
fundamental principle from which we can not get away. Smile 


educated away from God. 


” 





Contributing to This Issue 


Von Ocpen Voct, minister First Unitarian church, Chicago; 
author, “Art and Religion.” 
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as you may, the Calvinistic creed of Andover seminary is largely 
responsible for the strength and integrity of this U. S. A. of ours. 
Morganfield, Ky. J. Tyrer Davis. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


] * Lesson for July 18. Lesson text: Exod. 3:10-15; 4:10-12. 


Moses’ Call and Your Call 


HE business of calls—well, a man is never called for what he 
is not physically able to perform nor to do that for which he 
is not trained. We may write that down at the start. Moses 
had the breeding; he had the education; he had the con- 
viction. A man is called by his gift. It is spring, a huge 
bouquet of lilacs is upon my table. Now that lilac bush was 
called to produce these exquisite flowers, by its very nature. 
Handel, by his musical gift, was called to produce what he 
did. I was in college with Vachel Lindsay; in those formative 
days he was drawing pictures and writing this and that. Any- 
one who can write “Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight” is 
{ certainly called to be a poet. Recently I spent a day with an 
old college friend who in the city where he lives is known 
as “N—Tue Bumoper.” He builds the most attractive and 
artistic houses in the city. He is called by his talent. He tried 
law first, but gave it up to build homes. The greatest service 
which you can give is to help young men and young women 
decide what to do with themselves. Each year I take pat in 
the High-school M. U. F. campaign. I go to the school and sit 
in a little room and meet one young man each half-hour. It is 
almost pathetic how these young fellows long for direction and 
help. First of all, then, your gift is your call. But that is not 
all of the problem; you must feel the world’s need for what you 
ve. Recently I sat in a great physician’s office. He is one 
} @ those men who will not give up his general practice. As 
I waited in his inner office I was attracted to a framed poem, 
written in a fine, but generous hand. Upon being asked, he 
told me that his mother had written that and sent it to him. 
The poem stressed healing as his Master had done. His talent— 
his sense of need—his call. I am told that the majority of 
young people go to college today for utilitarian and social 
motives, i. e., they go so that they may make money more qu:ck- 
ly and more easily; also they go that they may have social stand- 
ing. I am told that there are certain universities which give men 
remarkable prominence in certain cities, and I partly believe it. 
These are unworthy motives; I hope our young people have 
higher incentives than these. Arnold Toynbee knew that he 
had the culture of Oxford. He saw the terrible destitution of 
East Side London. He took his heart and his culture to White- 
chapel. That was his call. Moses affords a perfect example 
of a call from God. He had ability, he was educated, he brooded 
in silence, the conviction slowly matured in his mind that God 
could use him to free his people, he made the great surrender 
and started out to do what he felt he ought to do. All the ele- 
ments are there. We have spoken of his rich nature and of his 
broad and thorough education; we need now to look at that 
maturing conviction. His mother had given him a love for his 
own people; we cannot ground this in his early religion for it 
seems likely that Moses took over the Kenite religion in 
Midian. But there was an intense nationalism drilled into him. 
All the lure and splendor of the court life could not eradicate 
this feeling; he was an Israelite through and through. Years be- 
fore he had impetuously tried to help these oppressed men and 
women ; his hot zeal had led him to kill a task-master and bury the 
body in the sand. That was not the method; but freedom must 
come. Out there in the hills, in the vast silence, his mind worked 
»on this idea. He had time to think. “What shall I do?” asks 
t oF young person of today. In silence weigh your talent, consider 
the world’s need, allow your conviction to mature, then do, with 
all your might and main, with all your heart and soul, what 
your best nature dictates. God will call you as surely as He 
did Moses. Joun R. Ewers. 
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Does interest in the mid-week meeting lag? 


Study a character each week 


from 


THESE TWELVE 


by Charles R. Brown 


Dean, Yale Divinity School 





+ 


John, the Man of Temper | 

Vital, stimulating, thrillingly interesting 
men whose counterparts you meet every day. | 
$2.00 | 


Also by Dean Brown, “ Ten Short Stories from the Bible’’ 


$1.75 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 

















What Jesus Really Taught — 


THESE SAYINGS OF MINE 
By Lloyd C. Douglas 


“Its appeal is that of the best autobiography 
... What He taught and did are probed for 
their deeper meanings. They become flesh 
and blood experiences in a life supremely 
lived—experiences which find parallels in 
individual problems today.” 


—Boston Transcript. 


“A valuable, important, useful, wise and 
inspiring book. I hope it will have a large 
circulation.’’—wm. Lyon PHELPs. 


“Brings out the philosophy of Jesus as 
exemplified in His sayings . . . Teachers will 
find it valuable as a text book to stimulate 


discussion rather than controversy.”’ 
— Washington Post. 


“A surprising amount of suggestive ma- 


terial compacted into a small compass.”’ 
—The Churchman. 


$1.50 at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Students Plan More 
Conferences 

The student conference held at Evans- 
ton, IIL, last winter elected a continua- 
tion committee which is planning various 
gatherings to keep alive the issues raised 
there. From Sept. 6-9 there will be a 
conference at the University of Illinois on 
the problem of church cooperation on the 
college campus, with opportunity for dis- 
cussion of such movements as the united 
student pastorate plan, the plan of such a 
church as the People’s of East Lansing, 
Mich., or the plan of the student’s re- 
ligious council at the University of Mis- 
souri. From Sept. 10-17 another confer- 
ence will be held at some as yet unde- 
cided eastern point to consider the foreign 
program of the church as it refers to stu- 
dents, and to assist the church in its ap- 
proach to foreign students in the United 
States. The first conference will be com- 
posed of students and student religious 
workers in equal proportions; the second 
of forty foreign students, forty American 
students, and twenty non-student mission 
experts. 


Send Dolls to Japan as 
Friendship Sign 

A committee on world friendship 
among children has been formed by the 
commission on international justice and 
goodwill of the federal council of 
churches, The first enterprise undertaken 
by this committee is the gathering of 
thousands of American dolls to be given 
to the children of Japan on the third of 
next March, the annual Hina Matsuri, or 
festival of dolls, of Japan. 
tee hopes to 


The commit- 
gather before Christmas 
thousands of dressed dolls, each bearing 
the name and address of the sender, which 
can be used as a token of friendship be- 
tween the two countries. Each doll must 
be accompanied with 99 cents to defray 
its railway and steamship ticket charges, 
and one cent for passport costs. Full 
information can be obtained from the 
committee at 289 Fourth avenue, New 
York city. 
Dr. Artman Secretary of 
Educational Body 

Dr. J. M. Artman, professor of religious 
education at the divinity school of the 
University of Chicago, has resigned that 
position to accept the general secretary- 
ship of the religious education associa- 
tion. With the coming of Dr. Artman, Dr. 
L. T. Hites, who for a year has been act- 
ing in the dual capacity of editorial and 
acting general secretary, will give full 
time to the editorial work of the associa- 
tion. 


Conference Plans Scholarships 
For Ministers 

The Wisconsin Congregational confer- 
ence this year launched a plan to give 
one of its ministers a scholarship for 
study at the summer quarter of the Chi- 
theological Similar 


cago seminary. 


scholarships are to be awarded every year, 
the requirements being that the minister 
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be doing full-time work, under 55 years of 
age, and not receiving a salary of more 
than $2,000. The possibilities in a plan 
of this sort should be considered seriously 
by other bodies of a similar nature. 


Kansas City Man Chosen 
By Southern Baptists 

Dr. A. J. Barton, of Kansas City, Mo., 
superintendent of the work of his denomi- 
nation in that state, has been chosen gen- 
eral director of the cooperative program 
of the southern Baptists. If Dr. Barton 
accepts, he will succeed Dr. C. FE. Burts, 
who has taken the pastorate of the First 
Baptist church, Newberry, S. C. 


Methodists Consider 
Benevolences 

Ministers and laymen of the Methodist 
church met in Chicago, June 29, 30, to con- 
sider the missionary work of that denom- 
ination. Many of the bishops in America, 
together with bishops from India, Mexico, 
Malaysia, Africa and China addressed the 
gathering in an attempt to arouse interest 
in the overseas work of the church. The 
meeting was held in connection with the 
annual session of the denomination’s world 
service commission. 


This Sounds Like a 
World’s Record 

Thirty seconds after his birth, John EI- 
mer Burkhart, 3rd, had been enrolled as a 
member of the South Main Baptist church 


Editors of Church 


DITORS of religious papers met in 

Washington, D. C., for a two-day 
conference on June 22. Sixty men at- 
tended representing periodicals of the 
most diverse type, with and without de- 
nominational affiliations. Not only did 
the religious press come in for careful ex- 
amination, but prolonged consideration 
was given to the daily press as an agency 
of religious news and opinion. 


MINISTERIAL SUPPORT INADEQUATE 

The editors seemed to be unanimous 
in their belief that ministers do not have 
any adequate conception of the value of 
the religious journal as an aid to their 
ministry. While ministers take denomi- 
national journals for their news, and an 
increasing number take the independent 
journal of religious opinion for its help 
in their study, few have yet realized that 
a wide circulation of the church press 
among the membership of their churches 
would be an immense reinforcement for 
their preaching. A congregation edu- 
cated in all the great Christian move- 
ments of the day, accustomed to follow 
during the week the discussion of the 
great themes engaging the mind of the 
church, would be a congregation infinitely 
more informed and inspiring than that 
now faced by the average minister. 

The decline in circulation of many 
church papers naturally gave the confer- 
ence a great deal of concern. The church 


school at Houston, Tex. The superin- 
tendent of the hospital, Robert Jolly, is 
also superintendent of the Sunday school. 
We have heard of English fathers racing 
to place the names of their sons on the 
list of candidates for Eton and Harrow, 
but this eagerness to enroll in a Sunday 
school is something new under the sun. 


University of Pittsburgh 
Honors Dr. Ewers 

Dr. John Ray Ewers, pastor of the 
East End Christian church of Pittsburgh, 
received the degree of doctor of divinity 
from the University of Pittsburgh at its 
recent commencement. Dr. Ewers. is 
known to all readers of The Christian 
Century as the contributor of the com- 
ments on the Sunday school lesson which 
are printed every week in this paper. 


Dr. Tyson Leaves 
Episcopal Church 

Dr. Stuart L. Tyson, one of the most 
conspicuous of the modernist group in the 
Episcopal church, has tendered his resig- 
nation from the ministry of that com- 
munion and joined the Congregational 
church association of New York city. Dr. 
Tyson, whose honorary degree was 
granted him by Oxford university, was 
known principally for his activity in be- 
half of freedom of speech in the Episco- 
pal ministry, and also in behalf of the 
strict construction of the rules of the 
church in the matter of divorce. It is re- 


Papers in Conclave 


paper faces a variety of competition these 
days which once did not exist, and some 
of the editors were frank in their opinions 
that the religious weeklies have not seri- 
ously attempted to meet this competition 
by improvement in the quality and form 
of their contents. The situation is ad- 
mittedly serious for many of these church 
weeklies, which gave point to the discus- 
sion of the wisdom of seeking endow- 
ments. It was felt by many of the edi- 
tors that the religious paper ‘has as strong 
a claim for endowment as the church col- 
lege. 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


One interesting feature of the confer- 
ence was the discussion of the attitude of 
the daily press toward church news and 
religious gatherings. Attention was 
called to the inadequate and often ridicu- 
lous reporting of ecclesiastical matters in- 
dulged in by great newspapers, and a 
contrast was drawn between the treat- 
ment of the Stockholm conference and 
the eucharistic congress. It was felt that 
the trouble generally lay in the incapacity 
of the reporter to comprehend the 
speeches and discussions. 


The | 
felt that the time has come to deman 


that the leading dailies send, as do the 
British papers, experts on religious ques- 
tions to report church gatherings. A let- 
ter to this effect was drawn up, and is to 
be sent to the editors of American dailies. 
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ported that as a Congregationalist he will 
not take a regular charge but will speak in 
colleges and other general centers. 


Congregationalists 
Report Gains 

The year book of the Congregational 
church just issued shows an increase of 
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22,665 in membership during the past 
year. The denomination now has a total 
membership of 901,660. The total con- 
tributions last year were $25,493,536, an 
increase of $807,664 over the previous 
year. There is also a large increase in 
enrolment in the Sunday school and 


© Ministers Discuss Modern Economic Order 


HUNDRED MINISTERS of the 

Methodist church met in Evanston, 
Ill., June 15-17, to discuss the relation of 
the preacher to the modern social and 
economic order. A wide range of country 
was represented, with a minister from an 
oil boom town in Wyoming appearing on 
the program with a minister from a melt- 
ing-pot church on the lower east side of 
New York. A conviction that while the 
economic order remains what it is there 
is small chance to secure anything like a 
Christian society was freely expressed. 
And there was a general readiness to ad- 
mit that, in the righting of social and eco- 
nomic injustice, judgment must begin 
within the church itself. 

The conference, which was conducted 
under the auspices of the Methodist Fed- 
eration for Social Service, was presided 
over by Bishop F. J. McConnell, of 
Pittsburgh. Because of the intimate and 
technical character of many of the ques- 
tions discussed, it was not open to the 
press, and attendance was limited to those 
who had paid a formal registration. 


IS THE ORDER WRONG? 

Dr. Harry F. Ward, professor of social 
ethics at Union theological seminary and 
secretary of the Methodist federation, 
opened the first session with an analysis 
of the present economic order and of the 
evident disquietude of conscience felt by 
many Christians in its presence. In the 
words of Dr. Ward, the church has al- 
most come to the point where it must 
make up its mind whether there is some- 
thing wrong with this order or whether 
the order is wrong. It was evident that 
few of the ministers present cared to deal 
with the purposes of the conference in 
such general terms, for the discussion fol- 
lowing Prof. Ward’s speech flattened it- 
self out over a number of unessential side 
issues, mainly that of the attitude of the 
Roman Catholic church toward labor. 

Nor did the conference begin to reach 
its full power with the discussion of profit. 
It was not until the ministers came to 
consider the relation which this social or- 
der might have to their evangelistic 
preaching that real interest began to be 
shown. The Rev. Roy E. Burt, of Rock 
Springs, Wyo., who introduced this sub- 
ject, made the flat assertion that the 
church had no right to call men to follow 
Jesus and then send them from her altars 
out into a world where such an attempt 
is almost foredoomed to failure. Not all 
the listeners were willing to agree with 
this, but they were evidently at one in 

believing that much which passes for 


Qi in the churches is a waste of 
ime. Here again, however, the discus- 


sion showed a tendency to take to the 
by-paths, spending itself in large measure 
on the false importance given statistics in 
church life. 





Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, of the research 
department of the federal council of 
churches, introduced the session devoted 
to “The Church and Its Property.” Dr. 
Johnson, as is his custom, came fortified 
with an armory of facts. Here the con- 
ference might have settled down for hours 
of profitable discussion. Unfortunately, 
however, this was the one session which 
previous arrangements made it necessary 
to curtail. The debate was not shut off, 
however, until it had been made plain by 
Dr. Johnson, in reply to questions, that 
the only requirement so far agreed upon 
as necessary by custodians of church in- 
vested funds is the factor of security. Dr. 
Ray Allen, of Hornell, N. Y., a leader 
of the liberal wing of the Methodist 
church, told the conference that it need 
not lose much sleep over the menace of 
accumulating endowments, for the time 
would inevitably come when, by taxation 
or some other method, society would 
safeguard itself by dissipating these 
hoards. 

On the final day of the conference two 
of the livest issues were broached in a 
discussion of “The Church as Employer,” 
led by Dr. R. B. Urmy, of Pittsburgh, 
and of “The Preacher and His Income,” 
led by Rev. E. A. Brown, of Akron, O. 
The Methodist church has been agitated 
for some time by discussion of the labor 
policies followed in its immense publish- 
ing plants, and it is impossible to gather 
such a conference as met at Evanston 
without having this issue come to the 
front. It is clear, also, that there is a 
rising sentiment in favor of readjustment 
of the basis of pastoral pay which will, 
it is hoped, make easier the emergence of 
an actual brotherhood within the minis- 
try. Prof. Paul H. Douglas, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and the Rev. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, of the staff of The Christian 
Century, contributed largely to this de- 
bate. 

BISHOP M’CONNELL 

Throughout the conference Bishop Mc- 
Connell remained the dominating figure. 
Following a course laid out four years 
ago, when a similar gathering met in 
Evanston, the bishop was asked to sum 
up, at the close of each session, the sig- 
nificant issues then under consideration. 
This he did in a masterly fashion. While 
his comments on many matters deserve 
reproduction, the one idea to which he re- 
turned constantly was that the business 
of the majority of so-called progressive 
ministers is to provide support and oppor- 
tunity for the comparatively few who 
measure up to the character of prophets. 
If, instead of apologizing for these, the 
liberai ministers will give them active 
backing, the bishop was sanguine enough 
to believe that a deep impression might 
be made in a short period on the church- 
life of America. 
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By Wade Crawford Barclay 


In this volume there is first a 
Theme for the Day, which fur- 
nishes a definite subject for 
meditation for each day of the 
year. Then there is a Verse 
for the Day—a verse suitable 
for memorization, especially by 
the children. The Lesson for 
the Day is a brief portion of 
Scripture directly related to the 
subject of meditation for the 
day. And the plan concludes 
with a Prayer for the Day, which 
is also appropriate to the day’s 
thought or theme. 


Price, net, $2.50, postpaid. 
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Important New Books 





The God of the Liberal Christian 
—By Daniel S. Robinson. 


A searching analysis of the present conflict among the 
$2.00 


Modernists. 


Jesus the Nazarene—Myth or His- 
tory—By Maurice Goguel. 

The great French scholar presents the evidence he 
has gathered after years of research. $3.00 
Scientific Spiritual Healing — By 
William T. Walsh. 


This book lays the foundation upon which medical 
science and spiritual science can now without reserva- 
tion cooperate. $2. 


At all Booksellers 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 

















The Timeliest Book of the 
Times 


Heather Heretics 
by Marshall N. Goold 


Already the topic of many sermons, it will 
¢ inspiration of many more. 
“A sparkling romantic tale. Read bul a few pages, 
~ Lk will ot pn why it is one of the most dis- 
year.” —Minneapolis Star. 


$2.00 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park Street 
ton, Mass. 
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age salary of the ministers went up $40 
and now stands at $1969. Three-quarters 
of the Congregational churches provide 
a parsonage in addition to the salary. 


Bishop Berry Withdraws 
From Sesquicentennial 

Bishop Joseph F. Berry of the Meth- 
odist church has withdrawn from the 
committee on program of the Sesquicen- 
tenial exhibition now in progress in Phila- 
delphia. The bishop's action is taken in 
consequence of a vote of the directors to 
keep the exhibition open on Sundays. 
There seems to be a great deal of agita- 
tion over various factors in connection 
with the conduct of the exhibition. The 
ku klux klan had planned to hold a na- 
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tional conference there in September and 
had been giver. a place on the program. 
This permission has now been cancelled by 
the mayor of Philadelphia to the accom- 
paniment of congratulations from one 
source and loud denunciations from an- 
other. The decision to open the exhibi- 
tion on Sunday was largely influenced by 
a deficit incurred during the first fifteen 
days of the exhibition. 


Los Angeles Evangelist 
Comes Out of Desert 

Mrs. Aimee Semple McPherson of Los 
Angeles came into the town of Douglas, 
Ariz., just across the line from Mexico, 
on June 23, in an exhausted condition. 
Mrs. McPherson, who has attained wide 


Dr. Schweitzer Moves His Hospital 


HE RETURN to Europe early this 

summer of Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
musician, theologian, philosopher and doc- 
tor, from his hospital work in French 
equatorial Africa is delayed by the fact 
that he has found it necessary, owing to 
dysentery and famine, entirely to remove 
his hospital from Lambarene on _ the 
Ogowe river, just south of the equator, to 
a new site some miles away. This is 
likely to mean that it will be the autumn, 
at earliest, before he may be able to con- 
template acceptance of the many invita- 
tions to lecture or to give his Bach organ 
recitals in the chief continental capitals 
and in England through which, together 
with the sales of his books, like “Civiliza- 
tion and Ethics,” he supports his hospital 
work. He has also been asked to lecture 
in Japan but it is doubtful if he will be 
able to spare time for such a journey. It 
is hoped that he will be able to bring 
home with him the completed manuscript 
of his new work on “The Mysticism of 
St. Paul.” 

REASONS FOR CHANGE 

In a letter to friends in England Dr. 
Schweitzer explains that the move has be- 
come necessary owing to the famine 
which broke out at the end of last year, 
and the impossibility of isolating properly 
on the present site his many patients, 
who have grown in number from an aver- 
age of 40 to 120 on the restricted area at 
the station, which is also occupied by the 
Paris evangelical mission. “I have there- 
fore,” he says, “decided to take on a ‘ter- 
rain’ for a plantation three kilometers up 
the river. I can no longer struggle against 
the realities of the situation. Fresh food 
stuffs continually rise in price, and rice is 
already prohibitive. The concession 
I have asked for is 75 hectares. We have 


already cleared about four hectares and 
the corn and potatoes are beginning to 
grow. Trees must be felled, the trunks 


cut to pieces and carried away, to free 
the ground for planting. As for the 
workers, I find them from the 15 to 20 
persons among the 120 patients, women 
accompanying thir husbands, children, 
slight cases, convalescents or ex-patients 
willing to give a few days’ work out of 
gratitude. All the men are in the forest 
lands cutting trees for the merchants, 
rolling them to the water’s edge, fasten- 
ing them onto rafts and floating them to 
Port Gentil.” 


The plantation 


clearers, who. are 





mostly under the superintendence of Mlle. 
Mathilde, Dr. Schweitzer’s first trained 
nurse, are not always easy to manage. 
“They are told that the friends in Europe 
are helping to support the hospital, and 
have a right to expect each inmate should 
help the work in return. This truth does 
not easily make its way home to the 
hearts of my sauvages. They seem to be- 
lieve in a perfection of bounty and that I 
should feed them, heal them, and leave 
them all day in a sociable circle telling 
stories, and even furnish them with to- 
bacco to smoke! It is no easy task to 
embark them in the canoes for the planta- 
tion each morning. They prove, with 
every gesture of conviction, that their 
health requires that on this particular day 
they should rest at the hospital. 
Naturally our convalescents work only in 
the degree their strength allows. Some 
on account of wounds cannot walk. They 
pull out weeds, seated on the ground.” 

Nevertheless, when a quarter of the 
area is cultivated—manioc, potatoes and 
other food will be g 
a grant of the land will be made, in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the colonial 
government covering the clearing of vir- 
gin forest, and Dr. Schweitzer sees no 
reason to doubt that the concession will 
be granted. Meanwhile the hospital work 
is being left, except in the case of the 
most serious operations, to the three other 
doctors dealing with cases which, in addi- 
tion to dysentery and accidents, include 
treatment for beri-beri, leprosy, and par- 
ticularly phagedenic ulcers, which make a 
third of the total. Skin grafting to 
shorten the long period of recovery from 
wounds in the last cases is being re- 
sorted to. 





MISSIONARY AS BUILDER 


Dr. Schweitzer is himself turning 
builder. “I managed to get the building 
material in good time,” he says, “before 
the rise in prices—corrugated iron, hard- 
wood beams and planks. I have done 
with bamboo and straw roofing. It is 
cheaper to buy materials from Europe 
than to get them from the interior from 
the forest region.” Many of the buildings 
which he put up on his return to Africa 
two years ago, to replace the earlier ones 
ravaged by white ants, can be taken to 
pieces for transport, for ever since his 
return Dr. Schweitzer has contemplated 
a move. 


H. W. Peer. 
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prominence as the head of an independent 
mission in Los Angeles, disappeared on 
May 18 while bathing at Ocean Park, 
Cal. It had been feared that she had 
drowned. Mrs. McPherson’s own explana- 
tion of her absence is that she had been 
young people’s societies, while the aver- 
abducted and held for ransom in a lonely 
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cabin in Mexico from which she eventu- 
ally escaped and made her way across the 
desert to Douglas. It is evident that the 
authorities, both in Arizona and in Cali- 
fornia, regard the evangelist’s story with 
considerable reserve. She was greeted, 
however, by an enormous crowd on her 
return to her tabernacle in Los Angeles, 
@: the newspapers have even announced 
that she will make a trip around the world 
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and tell the story of what she regards as 
her providential deliverance. 


Glasgow Confers Degree 
On Dr. Coffin 

Glasgow university has conferred the 
degree of doctor of divinity on Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, the new president of Union 
theological seminary, New York city. It 
will be remembered that Dr. Coffin lec- 
tured on preaching in Scotland this spring. 


Dan Crawford, Who “‘Thought Black,’’ Dies 


ORD has been received from the Bel- 

gian Congo of the death, on June 3, 
of Dan Crawford, of the Luanza mission. 
Mr. Crawford went into the long grass 
hard on the heels of Henry M. Stanley, 
stayed there for 27 years, came out in 
1913 for a year of furlough—during which 
he wrote his book, “Thinking Black”— 
then plunged back in again to remain un- 
til he died. Mr. Crawford’s speaking and 
writing created something of a Crawford 
vogue in both England and America. A 
writer in the Christian World, of London, 
thus comments on his passing: 

“Of all the queer people that I have 
met—and I have met some very queer 
ones—the queerest, I think, was Dan 
Crawford, the Brethren missionary in the 
Garengense territory. It must be about 
fifteen years since he emerged from the 
long grass of central Africa and came to 
England for his first furlough after 27 
years’ absence. Rev. J. G. Stevenson met 
him somewhere, and with his innate love 
of oddities entertained Crawford for about 
a month in his manse at Beckenham. It 
was through Stevenson that I got into in- 
timate touch with Crawford. At first I 
could not make him out—he was a puzzle 
even to Dr. Wardlaw Thompson. I could 
not make up my mind whether he was a 
freak or a saint. My final verdict was 
that he was a saintly freak. Now that he 
is no more, perhaps I might charitably re- 
vise my judgment and say that he was a 
freakish saint. 


ALMOST A BANTU 

“Dan Crawford had been buried in the 
long grass so long that when I met him 
he had lost touch, and patience, too, with 
civilization. He had almost lost his Aryan 
identity and become a Bantu. He de- 
clared that he ‘thought black’ and he gave 
his weird book, that had an unexpected 
sort of passing vogue, the title ‘Thinking 
Black.’ Crawford was a great talker, with 
something to talk about. His stories of 
life in the long grass had a flavor like 
Kipling’s ‘Plain Tales from the Hills.’ If 
he got telling an elephant hunting story 
or a yarn about a lion shooting episode, 
he made you see it all—vividly. His em- 
broidery was so romantic that at first 
blush one suspected the advent of a new 
Baron Munchausen. But the color of his 
mind was heavily pigmented, and I do not 
think he wilfully exaggerated. Really his 
mind was tangential. It had a kink in it. 
His one obsession was premillenarianism 
—‘any-momentism’ he called it—and in 
the very thick of a wild African beast 
yarn off he would go on his premillen- 
arian tack, and the rest of the yarn was 
as good as lost. This happened on the 
platform, too. Mr. F. A. Atkins engaged 


the Wigmore Hall for a west-end meeting 
for Dan Crawford to tell his missionary 
story, and he got a west-end audience— 
real Red Book people—to come and hear 
it. Crawford got them interested at once 
and fascinated in ten minutes. Then he 
bolted into his ‘any-momentism’ and never 
got back to the long grass till his audi- 
ence had melted away. 


LOATHED CIVILIZATION 


“Mr. J. G. Stevenson and I had Dan 
Crawford, fresh from central Africa, and 
Mr. Thompson Seton, the wild animals 
man from America, as our guests at din- 
ner one night. They met as strangers, 
and were strangers throughout dinner. 
Each puzzled the other and, both vivaci- 
ous talkers, were almost mute. Each ul- 
timately found that the other loathed 
civilization. Then, conversationally speak- 
ing, they fell on each other’s necks, and 
for half an hour entertained each other, 
and us, by their wild and whirling indict- 
ments of modern city life. Mr. Thomp- 
son Seton told a story of an old red In- 
dian to whom he showed the wonders of 
New York, and who on leaving for his 
reservation said, ‘We have no bridges to 
span over great rivers, no great white 
ways to spoil the darkness of our nights, 
no trains under the land and over the 
land, but we, Mr. Seton Thompson, we 
have peace of mind.’ Dan Crawford en- 
joyed the story, and then told us of a 
3antu who sat with him one night in his 
African hut and listened to Crawford’s 
catalogue of the wonders of England, of 
water from taps, electric light, and big 
ships and railway trains. When the in- 
ventory was completed, the Bantu slowly 
and gravely said, ‘Well, Mr. Crawford, 
you know, to be better off is not to be 
better.’ 

“After a year on furlough, spent partly 
in England and partly in America, Dan 
Crawford went back to central Africa and 
immured himself in the long grass terri- 
tory. At very irregular intervals his Eng- 
lish friends received long circular letters 
from him, sometimes very tedious when 
he was re-expounding his ‘any-momen- 
tism,’ but occasionally flashing with pierc- 
ing scintillations and wonderfully pic- 
turesque descriptions of African life and 
scenery. One that I remember best de- 
scribed a visit he had paid to Ujiji to open 
a church built in the village where David 
Livingstone died. Dan Crawford prided 
himself on broadening the trail Living- 
stone blazed on his last journey. He was 
a complete eccentric, an oddity, as I have 
said; but I shall never forget him. He 
seemed to break all human molds, and 
not to have known him would have meant 
missing an experience.” 
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Great Books at Special Prices 


Two Great Books About Christ 
The Lord of Thought 


By Dougall and Emmet 


An apok ogetic on new lines for the uniqueness of Christianity and the supremacy of Jesus. 
A reading of this volume will leave one with the assured conviction that Jesus alone holds 
the key to the solution of the present world entanglements. Regular price, $2.50. 

price, $1 


Jesus Christ and the World Today 
By Hutchins and Rochester 
Says Norman Thomas of the Nation: “A remarkable piece of work. I have never seen 


a series of studies dealing with modern social applications of the teachings of Jesus which 
seemed to me so frank, thoroughgoing and suggestive.” Regular price, $1.25. Our 


Price, 75¢. 
An Unusual Book on the Miracles 
The Wonders of the Kingdom 


Perhaps the finest modern presentation of the facts and problems of the miracles of the 
Bible. An unusually helpful book to be used as a basis for a series of sermons on “The 
Miracles Regular price, $1.75. Our price, 90c. 


Three Reassuring Volumes on Christianity 


The Permanence of Christianity 
By Thomas Wilson 
One of the most satisfactory presentations of the real fundamentals of the Christian Faith 


published in years. The chapter on “The Search for God” is worth more than the price 
of the book. Regular price, $1.50. Our price, 90c. 


The Sufficiency of Christianity 
By R. S. Sleigh 


Those who wish a thoroughly grounded apologetic for the truth and supremacy of Chris- 
tianity will find it in most attractive form in This great work by Dr. Sleigh (of Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen). Regular price, $3.00.) Our price, $1.40. 


The Essentials of Christianity 
By Henry C. Sheldon 


An outstanding feature of this book is its large use of a comparative study of religions, in 
a brilliant defense of Christianity, Especially adapted to young preachers and young Bible 
students. Regular price, $2.00. Our price, $1.10. 


Two Notable Volumes of Sermons 


Contrary Winds and Other Sermons 
By William M. Taylor 


This book needs no introduction, having become internationally famous. The author 
takes the great spiritual crises and problems of the Bible as patterns for the solution of similar 
contemporary problems. Regular price, $1.50. Our price, 90c. 


University Sermons 
By H. C. G. Moule, Bishop of Durham 


Seventeen notable sermons on such themes as “Wise Men and Scribes,” “Building.” “The 
Unsearchable Riches,” “The World and the Church,” “The Lord’s Brother,” etc. Regular 
price, $1.50. Our price, 90c. 


A Fine Book on God 


The Certainty of God 
By W. J. Moulton 


Is there any more puzzling sub aject in the minds of men today than the ex stence and nature 
of God? There are chapters on “Religion and L ife,” “Our Faith in God,” “The Meaning 
of Jesus Christ.” “Jesus Christ and History,” “The Meaning of the Cross,” etc. Regular 
price, $1.50. Our price, 90c. 


Two Other Books by Famous Authors 


The Christian Church and Liberty 
By A. J. Carlyle 


Notably a book for the times. The writer affirms and argues that the principles of individu- 
ality and liberty were implied and asserted by Christianity in its original form, and he = 
points out that the church has not always understood its own underlying principles. Ac 

of this book should be in the hands of every delegate to modern x ve conventions. Regu - 
price, $2.00. Our price, 90c. 


The Doctrine of the Infallible Book 

By Charles Gore 

Canon Gore stands forth as the champion of a sane Biblical criticism. His able defense of 
the rights of reasonable and temperate criticism is welcome. He proves that “inspiration 
does not necessarily involve infallibility or absolute accuracy in matters of historical de- 
tail.” Regular price, $1.00. Our price, 60c. 


Use postcard in ordering YOUR PICK of these books 


The Christian Century Book Service, 440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. Illinois 


$ 


‘That Great Sermon on Love” 


By Dr. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON. Do you remember it? 


A Christian Century reader writes: 


“By some chance I mislaid my copy of The 


. hristian Century, of last year, containing that great sermon on love by Dr. Charles 
. Jefferson, and now | would give a good deal if I could lay hands on the Sermon. 
C an't you find one extra copy of that particular issue >” 


No, dear Reader. 


And we have had scores of requests similar to yours—not only 


for the Jefferson sermon, but also the sermons of Fosdick, of McConnell, of Tittle, 
of Charles R. Brown, of — of Speer, of Gilkey, of Gordon, of Newton, etc., etc. 


These were all great sermons 


them all—with 15 others—in a a» book— 


The American Pulpit 


ee ee 


The Christian Century Book Service, 


440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Send me THE AMERICAN PULPIT at $2.50 

Enclosed find remittance. 

Charge to my payable 


account, .days 


Send me details of Christian Century-American Pulpit renewal 
offer. 


My Name.. 


Address.. 


for slightly more than you would pay for renewal alone. 


so great that it was considered a good thing to put 


25 Representative Sermons 


e~CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON, EDITOR«}~ 


The edition of this unique work is rapidly becoming exhausted, and these 
remarkable sermons will soon be “out of print.” Have you your copy of 


the book? 


You may have it at the regular price, $2.50. Or you may have a copy of 
the Christian Century Edition of the book—along with your renewal- 
Whether your renewal 
is due now or later, write us for terms that you may possess The American 
Pulpit at a minimum cost. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Book Service 


440 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 





July 8, 1926 








